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I, A worn ABOUT MAIHSTREAMING 



miNSTRE^IING 41^ THE NORMALIZATION ^ ^ | 

PRINCrPLE : AN INTRODUCTION . • \ \ 

For niany years psyGhologlats ^ edacators^ jihysi and'Other profes-- 

slonal personnel felt that' handicapped children required special and 
separate schools ^ and special education prDgrams were based on disabilities 
and categDrlcal generallEatlong rather than on abilities and'peYsbnal In^ 
terests. ,Tliis, attitude was eKtended to leisure and physical education pro- 
-grams as i^elll However, labeling a child as kandMappid or 4p£(Sia£ emphasizes 
deficiences and differences rather than abtlitles and similarities among 
all children. Recently, therefore/ many of these same professional personnel 
have been reconsidering categorical approaches and placement of han^dicapped 
children, regardless of type or severity of th^ir conditions. Questions 
have been raised about the efficacy of educating these chi-ldren. in total 
separation from the mains treain of society; concerns have also been expressed 
about ^the effectiveness of any prograni based exclusively on specific 
diagnostic categories or broad general^i^ed conditlonW- - * . ' 

These new attitudes are indicative of growing acceptance of yw maZLza^io n 
principles and approaches, which were pioneered in the Scandinavian countries 
in the early and. middle 1950 *s and hav« been increasingly emphasized in the 
United Stetes^ during the 1970' s. Basicallf, nortnallzation as a process em- 
phasizes^* regardless of type or degree of condition, that Impaired^ disabled, 
and handicapped persons participate in a normal life rhythm in which they 
get up for breakfast 5 Seave home fo'r school, work in sheltered workshops, 
attend day care centers or Other activity facilities, return home after 
their day, and.participate in recTeational^ coinmunity , 'and social activities 
according to their interests, needs, and abilities; They live in a bisexual 
world, in family size groups and care for their personal needs to the extent 
they are abl^e. As .a ^resultj disabled persons are being given oppdrtunlt les 
to live in hostels^ gtoup and foster^ homes and through special provisions in 
communities^ and In apartments; even swerely and profoundly mentally re- 
tarded and tnultlple involved l^ve In. the community , ' ^ 

■ ■'( ' -i ' 

The term maijist reaming Is of ten ^used synonymously with the term*nor^ 

malization. Although biased on the norTnalization principle, mains treamlng 

is only one aspect of normalisation. In factj the concept of, Tnainstr^aming 

as related to normalization is often misunderstood or 'inappropriately de-^ 

fined, -In an effort to resolve this dilemina and provide some direction in 

planning appropriate prog'rams, the fpllowing definition is proposed:^ 

Ma'instreaming refers to tiie concept o^^roviding appropriate 
educational services to handicapped children, regardless of 
their level of Involvement , In settings as near to traditional 
education practice as possible. 



*Based on ma^tarials developed by Dale E. Coons, Department of Counseling 
and Special Education^ University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 44323. 

\ ■ 



T^ls definition 4an be extended and adapted to include recraatloTi and^^ 
physical education dpportunlt les , as well as various types educational seirv- 
ice, TliU dg^l^Mon dos^' yioX- - ' = 

V suggest mamiive return to or placement of all handicapped 
children in regular ^gxades , recreation programs ^ or physical 
education ciasses; * . . ; , . . 

. refer to separate settings as equivalent placements; ^ * > ' 



mean the end of all sel f-contaloed special programs as service ' 
vehicles for children* 



a CLO^xt^iniLLm of service alternatives appropriate to allow placement 
^ .of children as individuals not menibers of categorias; 



, * some systeni other than the present dichotomy of placement In 
either regular or special classes, recreation, programs, or 
physical education prograTns; . _ 

a rieeS to integrate all lavels of handicapped children to the 
maKlniuTn extent ^possible , Entegratibn may be only in non-academic 
areaSj play areaSj lunch areas 3 or day/residential cainping; 

t, a need . for greater' unders tan'ding of handicapped children by 

all school, recreationj and physical education personnel* Emphasis "in pre 
service and/or inservice progranis to attain this ^ype of under- 
standing should emphasise ability , potential , and similarities 
of tlti children, wliile recognizing the special ' needs of Q^cLcil 
person so that the Individuality of eacH participant is preserved | 

new' roles f or educat lonal , recreation, and physical education per- 
sonnel in proytdlng^ services to handicapped individuals* For 
exaTiiplej persons Who can provide resource and support assistance 
to regular class teaehers are priority needs In ntany settings; 

need for adninist rative acceptance c^f the coticept\as^a basis for 
necessary organizational fl.exibilltjf of programs and coordination 
of activltlas to assure implenienta tlon in the best interests of 
^ citl children. ! ' 

Basic to norm.aliza tlon and uiains treamlng is a non-categorical approacri 
in which eaoi person is looked upon and approached as an individual. Tradi- 
tionally, however, handicapped Individual^ Iiave been classified, categorized 
and prog raniad ' according to specific physical, mental , emot ional , or social 
conditions. Inher^ht in a catagorlcal approach is the MSiwption 
that all persons with the same condition have identical needs, iftte rests, 
aXid abil it ies ; • they are looked upon as mechanized robots from an assembly 
line! ^'''ai lure to recognize the nnlquen ess^ 0 f each person negates the 
concept of Individual differences. In fact, many perspns find as many 
differences am ng 'people with the same condition as between these Individ-^ 
uals as a group and tliose f^ith other conditions or those with no impai rment ^ 
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disability j or' liandicap at all. To plan and progratn for all visually 
impalredj orthDpedically Involvtds cerebral-palsied, or cardiac patients in 
the same way Is ho more valid and justified than planning and programing in 
the same way fdr all chlldreti of the same chronological age^ sex, . or home 
scate . ' ' 

A close parallel eKists batween; the -false dichotomy of mind and body 
and the false assumption that all individuals' vlth the same impairment , 
disability. Or handicap fit a standard mold. * Dif ferent^tion of tnind arid 
body and labeling condicions are necessary for discussion purposes ^ ^.as 
learning exper^erices for students , and to develop certain ^understandings, 
appreciations , and knowledge^. (It also appears that categorical approaches 
are necessary for funding purposes!) Howev^er, when programing f o^ and 
dealing with real people^ segregating according to isolatad parts i& at 
bast an, acadenilc estercise . Three groups should be ^considared for 
. participants t^hateS/er the activity: ■ ^ . ' 

' Ue.Qula^ gH.OU}%^ coftiprlsad of individuals who have the. ability, ^confidence, 
aKperience , awareness, stability, understandings interest, and motivation ' to 
participate' in one or more activities on an integrated basis* This V70uld 
represent the non-specialised , integrated program. 

IpLte-Wiedca-te oh. kaZf^-^ca/ g^oap'^ made up of persons who Have the potentiai 
for regular group paxt Icipatton but for the present are lacking some eleinent 
which w^ill eventnaily enable them to participate successfully j safely, and ^ 
with personal satisfaction, Ihis wuld represent the' special class in a 
regular echool or recreation prograTn^ wherfe the ^entire group consists of 
persons with handicapping conditions. Some activities are separate from 
the rest of the progranis and others are conducted together . A special unit 
can serve as a transitional step between specialized and non^speclallzed 
prograrfllng, for a child who cannot yet cope with physical, emotional, and 
social demands of a no u-- handicapped group, Senii^nte grated programs can 
provl^de chlldreTi ^ith opportunities to have experiences and develop friend- 
ships both w'itih able-bodied and disabled children, wrth less stress than in 
the^ totally integrated prograTn, Unless care is taken, a special uplt can 
defeat, some of th e^-^^obj ec tlves of .integrated programing. For example, 
teaclvers ^hd leaders might be teitipted to keep a child in the special unit 
after he^ or she i| ready to join the able-bodied group, since it is easier ' 
to plan for and handle a special placenienti 

5p£ata£ gKoiLpb for individuals who need long-range opportunities and 
eKperiences in special, sheltered, segregated programs because of _ the 
severity and complexity of their conditions. 

Within this f ramewo rk yQungsters are guided and placed in situations 
in which^ they can compete and participate. Physical, motor, camping, and 
ftitdoor activities are not considered as entities, but in terms of each 
specific area so that an Individual who^ is outstanding in one area but 
'weak in another is programed according to specific abilities, limitations, 
and tieeds i The major criterion for placement Is not one's physical, Tnental, 
emotional, or social deficiency, but the individual's total ability to 
functioti in activities of immediate concern. Sufficient flexibility to 
Individualize aGti\rities, methods, and procedures is a fundamental 
organizational consideration and adipinistrative responsibility in non = 
categorical prograniing . 
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■ ■ ■ ; ^ A CLARIFICATION OF TERMS ^ . 

. - J ■ . • = 

The terms irTtpaiPBd.i disabled, and handiaapped ate of ten used synony- 
mously and interchangeably. Society iniposes labelB^ particularly upon indi- 
viduals with y,arious physical, meotalj emotional, and so6±al conditions. 
This ^is a paradox when one considers that we live 'in an era in which em- 
;phasis is on the individual and what he or she can do. The paradOK is -even 
'more confusing when one realizes th^^ this is not the way in which many in- 
divldua'ls^ith^ various conditions look upon themselyes . Recognizing that 
, there are iniportant differences between the tenns and among- impaired , dis-^ 
abled,- and handicapped persons thetnsalves, the ternis ari differentiated 
here/ Involved professionals musit promote appropriate definition, conno-- 
cation, and exact use 6f each of these terms with respect for the way in- 
dividualfe wltli various conditions look upon themselves, not in vays that 
^ have been culturally imposed by society and by persons without any of these 
cQntiitions. 

. Irnpaii'ed individuals have Identifiable organic or functional 

conditions^ >s^Qme part^f the body is actually missing, a portion 
of an anatomcal s^ucture is gone, or*bne or more parts of the 
body do not function properly or adequately* The condition may 

■ t»e permanent, as in the case of amputation, congenital birth 

defect, cerebral palsy, brain damage", or retrolental fibroplasia. 
It may be temporary—functional speech defects, some learning 
disabilities, various eTnotlonal problems , certain social mal- 
adjus tments j or specific movenient deficiencies * 

Disablmd individuals, because of Impairments, are limited or re- 
stricted in executing some skilll^, doing specific jobs or tasks, 
or performing certain activities //Individuals with certain im^ 
pairments Ihould hot be automatically eKCluded from activities 
because a condition makes it appear ,that they cannot participate 
^ safely s successfully, or with personal satiefactipn * Some im- 

paired persons attain high levels of excellence in activities 
in which they are not supposed to be able to perfartn or partici- 
pate; is this success iri spits of or beoauBe of usl 

. ^amiit^appecl individuals , because of impairment or disability, 

are adversely af f ected. psychQlogically , emotionally, or socially. 
Handicapped persons reflect an attitude oi self-pity. Some 
individuals with impairTnants and disabilities are handicapped, 
some severely. Others with severe impairments ox disabilities 
adjust extremely well to their, conditions and live happy"* and 
pKoductlve lives. In their eyes they are not handicapped even 
though society continues to label thep^andicapped* Undoi^tedly 
many persons In society with neither an impairment nor a dls- 
4 ability are fiandicapped! 

< . - 
An additional term is perhaps more descriptive than the terms impaired, 
disabled, and, bandicapped, and it bas been in use for several years and is 
actually preferred by most individuals with handicapping conditions. This 
term is inaonv&nimaei. Most persons with handicapping , conditions regard 

/ • ■ , 9 ■ 



themselves as having to Uv^ witji Af» t<ie<ifivsn-ietxce, major at some times 
hardly noticeable 4C (stli^r^, *rlv<? tet-i^i ;iilcortvenlenced is thus suggeat«ad 
as an alternative ttf th^ 't^^-tn,^ liup'^iv^ti , disabled, and Viand icappei. 
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. KEEPING UP TO DATE 



New developments, pubHcations^^^'^lia ideas outdate a bibliography before 
It is even published, Mtligugh ia ferial s listed and depcribed in, this ^ 
publication represent^ .the latest sources on m#ln streaming, teaflers are. 
urged to keep up-to-date. The following sburces are regular AAIIPER/IRUC 
publicftions desigtied for this purpose: . ^ 

?j:a,c^t±cal Poititers, a series of publicaclohs providing functional, how-- 
to-do=lt information about physical educAiotis recreations sportSj and' re^ ^ \ 
'lated activity areas involving impairejdj disabledj and handicapped persons* 
The following issues in the Practical' Poi nters - Beries^'are now available : 

1' D e^ejo2ine T\tal/ Purposes of Commercia l Games (#1)-- , 

■ , . / * ^ 

Circuit a nd Station Activity Appr oy hes (#2 ) 

_ __ _______ _ _ _ ^ . 

Rlyjhauc _Actlv^tleS^^ for Chil dren '(#3) , " . ' 

Creative Drani^tics (#4) ' " , 

- 

Adapted Equipment for Phys ic_aj._ A c t ivities (//5) ' 

■ Indi vidualized Education Programs (//6) ! 

Inf ormat icin Updates , monthly indexed listings of current materials 
about handtcapped indifyiduals ; malnstreamlngj deinstitutionallzationj 
normalization^ and individualized programing are among indexdng terms , 

IRUC Brief I ngs j AAHPER/IRUC's quarterly newsletter providing information 
about programs J niathods, media and materials, professional enrichment 
oppor tuni ties J and legislation, ^ , 

IRUC Reprints, photpcopiep., of hard^to--f ind , out of prints and unpublished 
items such as curriculum guide*^ conference proceedings, research reports, 
and art icles * 

AAHPER publications that may be of practical assistance and contain 
additional resources for in teg t^^ ting handicapped individuals into regular 
physical edfcatlon and recreati'on programs include:" 



Aquatic Rec reat io n f or tl|e Blind . 1976, MB pp , 

liarry Cordel^os, who is blind hiniself , provides *a first hand 
account of Unique problems facing visually impaired persons 
\ in aqdatic activities. Emphasis is on safety first. Topics 
covered Include diving, survival swimming, and lifesavingj 
small craft safety, water skiing, and scuba=, diving , 
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Challerig lng pp portunlties for Speela^ Populations In Aquatic, Outdoort 
and Wlntfir "Activities . 1976s 128 pp. ~ \ ■ 

This guide provides a broad range of unusual and adventurous 
activities for ImpalreSi disabled and handicapped personSs 
such as' bicycling, flshlngi hiking and nature trails, horse- 
back riding 5 hunting, and wilderness camping. Also includes 
a composite chart of resource contacts enabling readers to 
identify and locate specific personnel and programs, 

InvQlving Irnpalre d , Disabled and Handicapped Persons in^ Regular Camp 
Programs / ,1976, 128 pp. ~~~ ^ ~ 

Designed to aid camp persorinel, refcreat^Jn agendies, and parents 
in involving .persons with handicapping conditions Into regular 
camp pro grains * Covers such topics as recruitinent of cainperei 
orienting campers to canip life and to other ca^mpers^ and in-, 
volving them In camp activities. - Emphasis is on , the similarities 
between handicapped, -and non-handicapped campers. 

■ ' " ' ■ . 

Making Physlcar E ducaclon and Recreation Facilities Aeqes slble to AjLj^ , 
1977, 144 pp. " " - - ' - ■■ _ - 

^ Designed as a beginning reference for those invol^^ad in planning 

and iniplementing physical education, recreations and sports- 
programs for all. Focus is on removal of physical and architectural 
barriets "from facilities used for physical educatjlon, recreation 
and sports so everypne can use them regardless of handicap* ^ ' 
Discussion's and eKamples o¥ each type of facility are followed by 
= an annotated listing ^of approptlate reference* 

^Testing for Xnipalred^ Disabled ^ and Handicapped - Indivi duals. 1975^ 112 pp, 
■ " --^ ^ ~ ~ " ~ ^ ^ . 

Provides Informatloif about physical fitness tests, perceptual- 
motor scales, and deveiopmental profiles for use with impaired, 
disabled, and handicapped persons* Summaries of instruments 
^ in each of the listed areas contain information about where 

each device Is available, what Is measured and how it is 
measured, adTnlnistrative considerations^ and, general comments^ 

Order publications frotn AAHPEE Publication Sales, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W,, 
^Washington, D; C, 2j0036. 
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ll> , ANALYSIS OF LITERAIURI 

^ Many Ma ins treani.lng models have been designed md implenieritad during 

pTevious years ; ^ lite rat ure from this activity h^s xesulted in much infprmation 
specific to the classroom setting* Some ref r&sent atjL^e examples of program 
LiCetature and ragearch- studies of this subject are Cticluded In Tart A of the ^ 
B Ibl-iography . , .Refereaces in PaTt A cover a vide variety of toplc'i in the 
controversial subject area of Integra tirig :lmpair"ed , diBabledj aud handicapped 
students Into regulax class sltuatlon-s Including: (L) issue of segregation 
versus in tegTat ipri; (2) Integratioii nicdels for students vho are aducable 
ox trainable meiitally retarded, ph^sicaLly hatidicappad, hearing im^ 
/paired^ visual!}^ impaired^ learriin g d isa^bled , e^tdonalLy discurbedj 
il^urologically handicap ped^ social ly/ cuLtu^al ly deprived j language and speech 
inipaired* gifted/ dyslexic ^ and ha^e cardiac disorders; (3) haandlcapped 
student acEitudes and motivation; (4) lianddcapped student reaction to peer 
gxou'p pressuxes , social stigma InflueMeR ^and r©sultatit psychological damage; 
(5} handicapped student personal and ^oc^laj adjustnient; (6> special student 
clas^sroom babavio;^; (7) handicapped s tudenC aocial^ etnot lonal ^ mental and 
pliy.s ical development; (8) peer groAip attitudes and apceptance' of special 
scudent§; (9) attitudes and involveme mt of taachers aiid reLated school 
personriel; (10) inservice and preseTvice trtalrilng mode Js foir classroom 
t^eachars; (11) classrooin t eache r methodo logy , ceacbing s Icll Is , bahavior 
modification techniques and use of eq tiipinarit ^ and Cl2) family attitudes, 
invo Ivement and relationships to hand icappt^d studerits ' 

Other factors deBcreasing separate or segxegated services provided to 
IridlviduaLs of all ages with haridi cap pin g conditions mte normaligat Ion and 
deinstitutionalization procedures. Narmaliza tion legislation in the 
Scandinavian countries in the 1960 bas resulted in rnovameiit of mentally 
re-fearded individuals from residential sttu^ti^ns tohost^lS) group and foster 
hc^Riea, ^speci^l cornmunity progranis, and apartments 03 ^bU gSS), TTie 
normal t za t iorT principle Btresfes m^kirng av^il^able to nientally retarded 
porsons patterns and conditions of everyd&y life that axe as close as 
possible to the norms and patterns of the tnaitist resni ^of society* Life 
rout Ine B such a^ eating brealcfastj going to school and w^ork , returning hom^j 
going on recreaCional outings, and par^ticlpat ing ivt coriununity anci social 
activities (147) are paxt of norinaliztatiQri procedures ^ in addition, de- 
list :itu tlonaliz^ati on procedures in many states are causir^g large numbers of 
S3vexeiy and profouodly mentally retarded resddaiits in state hospitals and 
schools to move into conimuiilty living facilities . These Impairedj diaabledj 
_^rxd tiandicapped individuais who are placed in the community are being in= 
tegia^ted into community recreation programs, 

Teachers arid r&crestion leaders responsible for regular physical edu- 
cation and community re ere nation progrsrns are t^qw requesting Wajrttance 4s 
Iridivldiial s with all degrees and types of handicapping conditions ar^ 
irLtagrataci and rna i us t reamed through nc^rmalizacloti approaches* Therefore, 
^an. ejcteiisi^e revie%^ of related program lite racur^ and research studies wm 
done by Physical Education and Recreatiori for th£ Handiceapped : Information 
and Besearch Uttllgation Centar (IRUC) scaff. Results o£ that search for 
in forma tlo XI to assist physical education and recxeatlon personiiel and to 
suggest future tieads and pifio xlt ies it^ research ^and program materials are 
reported in this publication. Five major are^s, Identified as priority 
areas follcwtng literature review, will be di^cuflsed at length in this section. 

u 
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7 . hziggKoXLo n ai Madmts lOlth va/uiotu hmidimpplng condltioyu into 

p^cg^HAsnA ^eM-ifo-te ^rirf dg^ln.^bZg in aiAtihin im tandem li 4uth 
p^j)g^*tmhing 1^ CLppn^oa^mad t^Lth posLtivg aXtA..tLLdg.4 ayid undgA6^tcLhdLnq^ 
on iJti fiii/iA oi Atto.te.-d pzA6amgl md appAap/tlatg, {^Igxibla p^ogn.-ain 
ptanhirig and goMyitg modL^-lccLMcni6 a/La rmde ^ufien md^^^oAy . Hoi^- 
eim, ^^cu.M~ adjLLStmgnX nmj be bei-teA acJiiG.vgd in 6epa/i£tte ArUhg/i 
tliM in iriAggKCLtgd plujMaAt gda^cittoyi c£aiiei. 

blSCUSSlONi Rcfe-retice-s conc%rn^ng ifii^agraclon o^f handicapped children 
into piibXic school physical- educat ioiV programs included such topics as 
Integratioa of; or thbpedically/piiysically handicapped students (134 ,202); 
special educatiotn c-Lass students with a variety of handicapping conditions 
C13S, 162^22 7, 231p; ^lientally retarded students (112,125,126,141,229); and 
visually Impaired studenCs (137^13 9,142 ,143, 14^.1^5 ,169.188,209,23 7,238, 239), 
Tliese rafer^nces cojic^in information for prqgram developniant , or ga nidation 
'and adtTiinis tratic^n, activity modification, resources and axamples of 
successful^ pro graarnisig, 

Addx-ticDna-1^ r'es earch literature was available relative to Integra ting 
raencally retarded studencs into regular physical educatioa and athletic pro= 
gratris. ^ Iln 1961, Aaposhl^an (125) Gonducted a research study to evaluate re^ 
quired integration of educabla mentally retarded (EKR) boys into a 
Califo xnla High school boy * s ph/sical education classes la order to 
determine rasult3nt eFfects on ins truct ional practiceB. ^ Of primary 
c oncern was Id en tif :lca tlcpn of probletiie confronting physical education 
1 Ttscructc^rs ^ Major ccjnciuslons included: (1) most administrators favored 
Goncinued integrs^tlcn of EM^ students in physical education; (2) individual 
ptacticeSj pht lo©optni©-B, and perBonalit ies of instructors, administrative 
p Toced^r^s ^and poflicles of the school and its physical education progranij 
and persanal f cel-ingB ag to the adi^ipability of integrated physical education 
classes veres litiport^ant factors chat affected types and frequency of problems 
wier^ EMR studaiits we^re iritegrate-d in physical education classes; (3) dis-- 
agreement occurred in results ox/er number, typCj and seriousness of 
pToblenis arising wh^n the^se students were integrated in physical education; 
(4) incegracloti w^as felt to be justified althDugh further research was 
r ^cc^mmand ed sixice orne=- thi-rd o£ respondents were not in favor or were unsure 
o-ver tile qu^-St ioa o £ 1 nt egrat ion ; (5) certain typ^s of physical educatioii 
iMt^ructors and prograiTis were CDnduclve to hariTionious integration; (6) 
most plnysic^l ^ducacioTi Instructors recognized existing problems and had a 
hdgh degree of concern fc7r students; (7) many probleins could be eliminated 
vsrilth. aclministr^clve plann-lng; and (8) the need to enipffaslze to physical edu- 
cotton persc>nn^l th^ lirip6rtance of adapted play in the total education of 
educ able menmlly retarded children, ^ 

Saclal adjustment was better achieved in separate rather than in Integrated 
ptiysiceml educaflDii classes in two research^ studies, Stein (229) Investigated 
cliangep iii physical fitness in relation to intelligence quotientj^ changes in 
social dlst^ncej and plnyg ique changes of intermedifte school mentally re- 
tarded boys afcer tbeix participation in a regular physical education pro- 
grani fc7r one school ye^r. Findings Included losses by the retarded students,^ 
in social status as tne^aaurad by Cowell Personal Distance Scale that differed 
sign if tcaxitly froin Losses eKperlenced by subjects in other IQ groups in- 
vestigated. AcJarn^/il2) studied, effeiits of a one-semester adapted physical 
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educatlpn program upon motdr proficiency and social adjustiTients of educabl-e . 
Vnentall/ ratardad (EiMR) junior high school girls* Findings included betteff 
social adjustmant among EMR girls who participated In separate adapted 
physical educatldn classes than those who stayed in regular physical edu- 
cation c lasses. 

In 19 66 ^ Brace (141) surveyed the status of physical edLicatlon and 
recrcat-4i)a opportunities pruvidt'd nientally retarded children in the nation's 
publ ic ch^ol s. Questionnaires were sent to ^^022 school s uperint endan ts , 
principals, or teachers; results were based on 1,589 responses (37.6 per= 
'cent) from tliese individuals. 'CQncluslons included the follpwlng regarding 
integrated situaLicjns: (1) there is a need for teachers with mentally 
retarded ptiplls in their classes to have a bettex ijnderstandlng of mental 
re tardat ioii; (2) the educable retarded should be tauglit iti physical edu-= 
cation claases with normal pupils at Least part of the times but modified 
activities suited to the mentally retarded should be provided to^ a greater 
extent; and (3) thertj Is a need for niore oppo rtuni ty.i f or mentally retarded* 
pupils to pd r ti cipate- In i ji t ramural sports on teams with norni|l pupils, 
in addition, the stu-dy indicated that there was a very sLrOTig opinion that 
eduGable m^^ntially retarded students (EMR) can be taught physical education 
iuccessfuily In classes \^ith no nnal pupils , but that trainable mentally ■ 
retdrded (VlMR ) cdnnot be so taught. Thare was also agreeiment that EMR 
and TMK .^huul d tiot btf taughL in th^ saine classfes* 

111 ci i^Jbti Buivey leuurL (i 19) of state high sclmpl aLhletic or activity 
aiasuciai iufiB to dettirmiue naLional trends and specific procedures fur 
eyLabL isiurig eligibility uf mentally retarded students for in ter=schoi asL ic 
aLhlt-LieS, fo cuB waa upoiir (1) critt^rla to dt^termlne eligibility of mentally, 
rt^tarded scisdeatH, (A) llnULations placed upon their participation; (3) 
ttiL iurictl c e^ud r&'dsuns why tfiuy wer^^ denied op pcartuni ti es to participate; 

(4) ^plHua tJei-iig furmulated to change rules to grant their eligibility; aud 

(5) differe^nces In rules for mentally retarded students enrolled in special 
classes in rfe*^,uldr schools au.d for ttiusfei en rolled In special schools, Re = 
stilts showe^d tlmt in 22 states (44 perc,^ut) mentaily retarded students weje 
eligible and did pHrticlpate, in lu states (20 percent) tfiey \^ere eligible 
on the basi^^ i}f brqad interpretation of association bylaws, and in 17 states 
(34 perceiir) thfesy ^erti not cdliglble primarily because of scholarship or 
academic crUfc^ria. Inf ormac: ion Is ^^ivenin the repo rr to assist personnel 
for including retarded scudents 9hb are currently not tdigible for inte^- 
scholastic athletics. Since ciie time of that study, additional states have 
changed eliglhility requirernents so that mentaLly retarded students might 
participate in athletes. 

Research reviewed on the question of integration vs . segregation for 
piiyslcal educ^ation and athletic prograiiis seems to Indicate that Integration - 
of handicapped s tudents into regular physical education^ athletic and 
intraijiural prc3grams is feasible and desirable in certain instances if such 
programing is approached witli positive attitudes and knov/ledge on the^ part 
of^relatad personnel. Appropriate fle^cible pTOgram planTiing and actlv^ity 
modif lcaclcr?ns should' b© made \^hen tiecessary . \ 

FUTURE NEil^iDS: In view of current federal legislation---P .L . 94-142, 
whicli require£9 physical education for all students receiving a special edu-- 
cation, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 197 3, requiring Veclpien ts 
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of federal tunds to provide handicapped individuals with equal opportunities ' 

• for phy*s icaL educatiion^ athlii tic, and Intrarnural part i ci pat io n--rna ins t reaming 
app^oacties and/ar a flexibie combination of integrated and se grega ted situatiDns 
are sure to increase in the near future. Thtireforej there Is a great need 
for additiorial research ami program literature on this topic to assist all j 
related personnfejl fur prgvlslun of urai^rams. ^ ^ 

■ L Tricxc it daruHii i ai i { i tctuci! an J iu^vXmatwn cunc^xnLH^ i\Uc- 
q\cLtL\[g c% mai\ibt\^amii\q U7\pai\ed^ diAabied^ and Handicapped lh- 
d<x' idiuxX vfs a(X agvb into tommuncta XCtni/aticn p^aqncimb, AvaA(ab(v 
'ic^kiCLXCji datd and p\u^naf7\ .CL te.\atLi^ii is tuddi!.L(tuiie (h ■iv^Xut iini 
CLCinvntand y'n/jcctiid fjiifu-^c necd^ duC tc Hid i ^Uctoni h lute ^ 
' (ag iUctUon, titiciatixnu coii^tujieA advoaaaif, detnb tt-tutiunaC izcittoyi 
pufi < a ( e 5 d iud i ic \ma( i Ja ti t ni p %u cij dti \ c b .. 

bLSClipSlUNi ilie Lituiciturtt un nia 1 tis L re ain iiig/ i n t t^^r^L iiig Ji and I c: ^ip 
cl I i 1 J I ti It , /9o ij.L , c^n d ad u 1 1 ^. 1 11 1 u uu^o in g CO nirnu ii I Vy rt* c ran i i u n p i u t a ins Bp di is 
d wiJ^ v,dfu.eLy Kjl- i tk hidiii^-^; pd rL ici pa tlon ut retdiddd ..liildreu in 

i^^uiaL vebfuaLloiidl acUviLitf^ at L^unimuiLi Ly a^^enciey (141^208,211 ^212,214^ 
21 8 , :f 21 ,2 12) ; public reureacion opporcuni ti far inipalred, diBablBd, and 
iiaudicdppi^d puiuuiib in gcneidl (,149 , 131 ,1 ,1J1 , 198 ,2 OO , 21 3 , 2i|^^6 , 21 9 , 
218 ,1 ) ; L n cl uB i o ii i) f u r L t lu \) e d i r a 1 1 y / p i ly h i c a 1 iV I iri ii J i a p p c d pj e r s ui i a in 
rt^gulut r trc red L 1 Ui I tJiu^iaiuri (Iby^^l/)^ irUttgrd Ll uli [iiunLdily ill ui f ^ . l i 
P&yclllaLric pHtLtftU^ in ^ununuiiity it^rtudLit^n ( 1 3 1 , J / i j / 7 , 2^ 6 ) ; Hii.ily^iy ut 
leiHufv orieni^Lipii and rt t r 1 1 uu a 1 artivliietJ uf letLifc^munt iOrmiiuiilLv 
rc^id^MiLs aiul i u t g I a L i un ul vlHualiv Unpdlitjd pt:I^^vJ[^5 IliLo (^OjUTiuii! 1 l , 

.lit {f ro>^r._iiU8 (19o), :.t;[iitjr piu^t.iiua (1M,J(;4;, rind Otht;! i fc^r ; L I ui* pLu 
duih ( 1 39 79) 

v-ui.- Liiot. e tudt pcvidi^d dpptwpLlaLe lui.^urt,^ dnd i t^ctc^ L i oiid i akill,^ for 
nii^ntally rc^tardu-d indiviauals (214, 2 and psy c h i a L r ic patients (lU) fu* 
^^u i.L. usej ill 1 p^^ iX 1 t I L i u n lu ^ .^uuuitt I L y a . . L i v i L i usj . In Liittjse pL u^i dniH , 
pa ft if ipdiiL WL^it o.ihO d.^qua ill Lti^d wi tii vdiUuiH pi.^^tdMiS (j^licred In Lh^ii 

Uuiiuiiui ii Ly and ^Ivuii aii Uiidt^ i h L .-ui d 1 n^'^ and I-aakjw i tuL luLuL't u^u ui U_h^ =i 1 

t aci 1 i L it--j di Lt-M dL=5Llijr gte or gradudLluii ti ciiu the traidiiiLg prugrdnu 
toriikiLidn U prc^z^L-nLud in lUl^ 1 i te ra tui ^ (1 27 , L 2a , 1 29 , 1 32 , 1 3 5 , 1 36 ) fur ■ 

UVtr al i - u I ^^iii i^d L i uri and lu; vti 1 tipnie lU ot i ; U ra ted reLXt-atiuLi prot^i dniH 111 
cut)pt^ raL 1 un wiLh local a^t:!ii.i^id and t,jr gf^ii 4^at io . Gui de 1 liitfs for par^iip. 
and uLhur^ vA> iicern iiig how L ftnd rtr r tfa t loiP d r V 1 a ^ iiuw Lu sLarL a 
recr ea L iocL prog ram and examples i)t yuccesslul p rug rams ^r^ pruvided in d 
re pu r t a \ a 1 1 1 r e e= 3^ e a r study y u p pu i L d in part f r o ni 1 1: le C h i 1 d r a ' h r w^' d u , 
U. S. Uep.jr tintai t of HedlLli, fc:durcition aiid Wtilfare (134). 

" '' * 
Additional aHsi^Ldiicti lot ^.ypt; ul ctHrijiiunity programing in ^ivt:n 

in a final ropart of a thrt!0-ytiar SLudy at Nev York University in 1^71 
conct^rning Berulces being providtid^ t^t/indards and criteria for provlsic^n 
of scrvLceri^ problfeims and QbyLaclus, and relaLcd literaturt^ to assiat In ^ 
^ p rog ranii and public reUitlorg (132). Fhe necessary eleinent of risic- 
taking in cuiniiiunL ty recreat ioi^l uKperlBnceB In no ririal iza ttun programs 
conducted in 5^i^cden '(211) is strut;spd during youth club iA\\t\ri%& yfncc 
b eno f i ts du ri ve d cun t r 1 bu to L o a si^nst' u i human dign i t y and j p^e rs onal 
d evt? lu^pinenL , ^ - / „ 
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FUTURE NEEDS! Due to current trends for mins tr earning/ integ.ratlng 
individuals with handlcappiiig condlcions Into coinniunlty recreatloti programs 
in addition to deinstitutionalization pxocedures belrig employed in many 
states that result in additional haridlcapped coasumers for community 
recreation programs, there Is need for more in depth repearcli informatloTi to 
aid personnel tii progratning . Areas of lavestigatlon that should bfe con-- 
sld^rad include: social, emotional, an^ physical effects of Integrated 
prDgraniing upon the IndCTftdtial- pTQvimio0^&t basic leisure and recreational 
skilLs for successful prograin ifttegration ; standards or guldeLines lor 
organlzatton and admljalstratlon of p rogrkms. wi th apprdpriate InceTagenc/ 
iTiv^oIvement ; state and national analyses of future neads regarding main- 
streaming handicapped ladividuals from Institutions , state hospitals/clinics > 
halfway houseSj special programs and day care facilities Into community 
recreation prograins; inservlce training for recreation personnel; davalopment 
of fieKlbLa model pr©grains for full integration, partial integration and 
combinations of separata and combined programs; consuinar advocacy models ; 
act iv^ity modification approaches; and state plans reiativa to legislation, 
litigation^ deinstitutionalization and mandatory zero^raject principles. 

h nie^€ (6 CL auAAi^it ttend tawMd --oLtegACL-tcng /landi capped cfunpeAA 

cappad diLldKm and LjuiLtk . Ef^pAti to da.ta a/ig gm^in^LUij tow^ld- 
^Aad -6aace46^a£ -In t^/vm ujdytrimt, pun g^oup ttaatptante. and 
cLttitiLdu , eAthctnatd ^bO-c-icLi- otte^aaXcaH mriong g-wap6 cxnd -Lnd^vid- 
LLLiZb ^ aOa/mntM and arid£X^6 tand^ng lia^Hdiaa^pp^ing toyid^iXAon.6 bij 
rion-ncLndic.appe.d acvnptu^ and tncAedded expe^encti in pkcjbiaaJ. 
cLnd naXiLAczl acttUL-t-te6 . 

= DISCUSSIUN ^ Emphasis: is noted in the. literature .conceriiing Integrating 
liandlcapped and non-handicapped Individuals in camp programs. Some repre-- 
sen tative ^references re\flewed Include topics on^ organiaatioii and adminis- 
tration relative to diTectars and other staJ|f oeTubers of "normal" camps for 
integration of haftdicapped campers into tbeir prograins (193^194^210); 
integration of me^^ally retarded and wheelchair-bound persons into day 
camping progranrS' (L30>d78, 189 ^232) ; integxatton 6S handlqapp^d children 
witli norTnal childTen ifito regular camp sett ings -(16i; 165, 195 ^224)-, intagra 
of pliysically hand! capp^&^ (160, 176 ,217,223) and mentaliy retarded (167,242) 
children into regnlar cafflps ; integration of handicapped children into Fresh 
Air 'Fund camps which provide prograins for^non^handic^ped campers on the 
basis of financial and personal needs (152, 222); a cas'fe study of one un-- 
succe ssf ul qialnstreanilng attempt (b97);use of physically handtcappad adults 
as couj^^lors (241); specialized carnps as preludes to integratibn (220); 
and in^^rated caniplng ,(236) and^ tour camping , <148) for handicapped young 
adult B . 

^ •« « . ^ 

Some ^bjectl^es stressed by integrated canip prograTns ^re Improved peer= 
acceptance and atti tudes , enh^anced social interaction amon^g^ groups and in= 
dlvlduala, awareness and undars tanding of handicapping conditions on the 
part of non-handicapped campers i improved pliyslcal coojiltionj development 
of competitive skills, incraased eKpe-riences in physical and natural 
actlj^pies i in addition to improved self ^awareness on the part^of physically 
handicaVped children J16 ,167) . In 1967^ a prograni sponsored by the Easter 
Seal Soclrty for Cripple.d Ghlldrati and Adults of hLassachuset ts , Inc. (161) 
was considered auccesaful on basis of evaluation by quest ionnalredj personal 
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interviews arid field visitations. Handicapped children were put into s emi- 
InCcgrated, fully Integrated and day= iiiteg rated sicuations; general cca- 
elusions made at the end of tli e study u/ere that these haQdicapped children 
onjoyecj camp and gained from tlie expGriencG, Evidently, previoud * camp eK= 
ptirlence was r\ot rcilaced to camp adjustniGnt nor was length of time In 
a ttendaii ce. Sugyd aL iunti tor fuLurb study re to exMmiae social inter- 
a c C- i o In rnu d tj i s or different iio u 1 a 1 s t r ue t u ru an d d e v el u pmfcMi t of t ra 1 n 1 a g 
nuit fri^l s ' for c uuii lor^^ . Dlbner and Dibntir (160) alsu cunducLed a two ^ 
year field study of physically haridicapped children integrated into regular 
a uiTinie r c am p s . The p u r p u a tj u t t fi i s study was to e ?< p 1 o r e the s t r u c t u r e of 
iiiLe^ruttjd Lind ae^, 1 1 ^^a L td ^cLLiu^^a and Lo deLerinintf- Lliei r etfecta oti Lht 
riuc ial-btj[Lavlk){ dl i e ] a L i u ti 1 p ^ ^ tLr^liu^H and attitudes ut the children and 
the camp^^stalf. uonclusioris given were that some aspects of both types of 
c a fiT|) s u u u 1 d 1) i in [.) r n v e d b y t • hi a n g t: h i ri |) riJ g r a Ui i 1 1 g ; d I l h u u i t fi tj r c b e rne d t o 
b e a i: o r re 1 i i u i\ b fej t we^ ^ n ^ j r i a 1 i n 1 r a c t i on an. d t y p e o f so c i a 1 s t r uc t u r , 
. 4ficrLr waj5 al j^d a iiigii dL^^ree of put^ntlai for chaiigt^ i ii the social striK:Liue 
dtid ,i pt'^lLlvE=- o\^^\H..n Luiiity 1 u i 1 utriut^ Suc 1^.1] I Jtiui vl ,u t' . 

■and ^ iiire organization aiul ad ml n is t r<i t i on " mode Is ha beijii developed for i\ 

^Vt4i ly UL iiid I uis 1 Lzaiiii i,^ p^L uauhe a ^ Lbt^L t Is All appd-itillL ni^iid L(j 

ilxi--^ pro^r citn 1[ 1^ i<\ thr fuLu r^^ . Sjaeoific- pi iL^rltit^tt thMt bh^jijhl hu lunHidcLed 
t^M 1 iivcri t aSh -fi .4 I u; ; 1 1 } r ui I htz I d^vel uj^Mu^n t at id L" c v i 1 ui 4 T j 1 ii 1 d L 1 01 1 
i\!t>d^l^, {1} ii Ul- 1 i at^.^ L a id a L"dr=^ aiid i; hia t 1 Vg. wiUcrl^i lu i inLu^ration 
i!kjd*:_d.H Liidt art- [;dHrtl ,.j,uii 1 1 1 [ t- r*-i^= 1 1 . .liii t! tLiiiiily r Oi ? persit iu^n. (i) insert/ i». ^ 

L^.i 111 1 1 1 t ■ 1 I, |.Jt I /i vMi hu= 1 ^ dilJ (A) In dfi^'tdi de I E_*l lid na t n uf ^/oliLt it^uthjUh 

.d C b i . 1 1 1 ,1 t c-_hI t iinip lii^: all UlIIimi m^j^ili L_l\u iv'tfil di.^ Vt^ h. ;p iiu,- li L Ldi t: i Hiript^ i 

with ^1 fi. iU'.n t a[jj,d ..^^ Ouiidlt Ittji 

^ 'It /I ^ t i>i ' : I . . f i . ^ (1 < ! . M j ^ . t.i c t M i/..; ^ > '(> ,i |, . 1 . . i. =i w i .J . \ t, . i. rh > 
l,i(<:.d-CLi^'i^: .^'-n ( nf I'.j'uar { ( nL-Zcec Ju^t i a { f ft 1/ a»:a< Cii'^/ ■;.'< utf '"ct^-^'^.d (.ahi 
(hft" ^^x(^f(M.j n/i/^5<ca(' cdticatiL'n a^i^ ^lc ctcut (lmi p'[0jta/n5. 'fitiicc 
iM^5r"u/i^^ <,w( ut\(XiV((Mc ft' TatJ / 'itaw: f ( t ( r HC*i /]^^^^- C/i ^^'^ '^'^ ^ ^^^^1 ^ 
( > ill 4a a^t'-t'R a ^ L Ciiut^ r i tn a /jp* u ^ n { a f c a dup t a q ^ ' * n . o i' ( i-hi an d 

^if (n tii..j'n(cd ( kid {\' t Jluii! ^ , 



v,M, i n Lc ^^r a L U jJc-isii.MiH wltti hciti d 1^1 ap |d c.'Uditi^ais Uito pfiyijl^Hl tft d 11* a L ioii 

.ill a rci re a l ion p rog l aui~^ . Ai 1 in di;i a L 1 u u u 1 th 1 h iii ^erts t i s de rnori t ra t 
/by cliu rio Iding of a ''Special Demunst ra t i on Workyliap fur tnttgr^ting Blind 
Children wlch Sighted Cfilldriai iiiLo C][iguing Pliys^ieai Hducatian and KeereaLlLai 
f'rog,rarnt^" span so red b> ttie Amet it:, an I-ej un dac Ion for the Blind and the Cleveland 
Su c i e t- y 1 ij r til € B 1 1 mi (:i 39 ) , 11 le Am t r i c a 1 1 Fo un d a t ic^ n for the Blind has a 1 s o 
be c[i 1 n.Ht rameil Id 1 1 n de vtd up it ig r c la t e J piib 1 i ea I io to r int eg ra t in g the 
visa a 1 1 y impaired into .. c o rn ni u f y a r t p r u g r a rii s ( I 96) and c o mijj Lin i t y senior 
prog rariis (1 24 j 204 ) i ri adcll t i ori to ot he r ma te r la 1 s f o r war king wi thi bl Ind 
and partially sighted persuns.^ in an effort to encouractj integration of 
visually Impaired students into regular physical education and recreatloii 
programs, several authors (137,142,144,145,169,179,188,238) have described 
integrated pro^rains in which they have been Inv^olved. A research study by 
Wianke (237 ) Indicated thax witla auitablG adaptatioa, modification, and 
teaehing aids, blind cli ildren can participate actively in physical education 
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classes mth sighted children* Additional assistance for adaptation of ac- 
tlv^lties is glv^ent In ptibllcatloiis by B^uellj Coxdellos , and ICratz (143^157 , 
192). Tile imporC-an£a ^of mainit reaniliig ylsually Itnpalred students , into 
physical educatlDn and recreation programs. Is supported by a rfsearch stud^ 
done by Nezol (^09) who reported a slgniflcaat Intercorrelatlon ainDng blind 
students' higher socioBietric stitus among thair peers j higher quality 
physical education programs and a chol ce of an active recreational activity. 
Segregatad physical education and recreation programs, for the visually 
Irnpalred also can contribute to the total developnient of the individual 
and this approach is o f t en merit loned in the literature (155,157 5 200,239). 
Kramer (191) established guidelines for special agencies serving blind 
children"' In order €o iritegrate theni la to C0Tninunit)r recreation progranis . 

.FUTURE NEroS : Soirie tnfoxniation is already av^ailable relatlva to 
integ:rat lag visually irnpalred persoris into physical education and racAatlon 
programs; however^ additional p rDgraij^ lltarat ure and research Jata is naeded. 
Statements made in this guide concerfilng future needs in integrated camping j 
physical education and recreation situations are appllcabjp for the needs 
of the vlaualiy impaired. \ ' ^ 

5, LittliL in^QtmatiuH is bmm oMaiLt citZLtLidiS an C/le pdJit tJia 
pa/UL^pavU:^ hiA p^tm , and ^^ZcLX.td.prLogn^fn ptA^mneL Li^itt- 

thiLAe u/ie ^um uidLaatwri^ that <rU.iLgn£L<ii.d 6 -<tLia.t^o may. pnu 
tiuce dki^i%au(ki ptz^tiCi^jcint atM.tLide.b and tkiit ptnitAAn^ pAogncun 
pauanmi att<tadtb loIZC pkdmct^ pa^tit-ipatiOn in mah.(t vigonoa^ 
pHifUml LLzCx\jiUib bij thi^ fiaHdAaapp^d 6tadmt . 

iJi DCUaS iUM i VcL y liLLi^ i iit u rmac; 1l> u ia available cDnuenang attltudeb 
rLlclpants aud atLitudes of others auch as peers and schodl or prograin 
peisonriel la inLe^rdLed physical education aud recreatiori parograma (142,150, 
208^222,225) even thougli att-icudes relative to integrated special claBS 
pLacement Is discussed frequently in the literature, Buell (142) felt 
that inipruper attiLudtfri aud l^ek of knowledge about physical potential of 
tl ind studeuL^ cQuld account for lack of vigorous physlca 1 educat Ion 
activities in many public sctiools , SeairiorT (225) faun.d that or thope dical ly 
and neurologically handicapped ^econdaxy school children integrated 'into 
regular physical educatiou progrHms had a more favorable actltude toward 
physical educatiun than those childran in the adapted physical educatioii 
progratn, lu additloaj students expressing the most favorable attitudes - 
partlclpatad significantly more in physical activities outside the school 
than did the latter group. 

FUTURE NEEDS i Since little Inforrria tion Is available on the subjectj 
the OTily future need sCateTnent that can be made is that addltlpnal study Is ^ 
needed^ on attitudes In integratad physical educatloa and recreation situations 
\^lth comparison of findings to the data In the literature for attitudes in 
the integrated classroom setting. A logical Implicatton that should be 
investt gated is exteasion of Buall^s statement concerning v^lsually Irnpalrad 
persoris in that Inip roper attitudes and lack of knowledge about physical ac- 
ttvities for t lie hand icapped studetit affects the amount of vigorous physical 
education activities provided In maiiy public schools. 
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In summary, anal ys is of research and prograiri licarature, relative to 
integrating Individuals with handicapping conditions into ongoing physical 
education and recreation p ro grams 'revea Is ; 

* '-Niains^t reaming In regular public sctiDol physical a ducat ion, athl€tTd> 
and intramural programi is feasible and desirable in certain circum^ 
stances; c£^reiit and impending ' state iegislation for maridatory phys = 
ical edueation for a.LZ public school studenta creates an urgent^ need 
fur additional literature on this topic, 

Succfefsstul integration into comniunlty recreatiori^jrog-ramH iy possible 
in ditftjrBnt situations; more research data and program literature 
are neejded because of incr easts d programing a result uf consumer 
advocacy, deinstitutionalization policies and normalization procedures. 

' ) 

1 litest at lull into ongoing "nuruidl" canip siiuaLiuns has been successtully 
atcempced; increast^d activity will probably conclnue in the future, 

Liuphasib 1^ ^Ivcii i._-tj ucc 1 11 1 Li^ 1 ii L t: a C i uii tji:' visual ly iinpfiired persons 
iutu tiKisLitig physical educaLton, and recieation programs witli rfesultiiig 
a\^ailable iriformat ioti for future programing. 

Suniti i I ic 1 u d lull u f yh y ^ i c: a 1 u r rei_ i ^- d L 1 ui i a 1 ac tl V 1 1 1 e ^ in 1 u t eg t a ted 
t:ld£i:5iouin pruyianib is Hiveu; iricreased prus/lsion shuuld btf made in. 
recugiiiLiwn of contributi una u 1 piiy ii:..-il educaLiun and lec-reatiiju ^^-^ 
actlvlcie^s as part of the CoLal edLicatioual picture. 

1. 1 I L 1 t_i 1 i 4L 11! J I i w u 1 44 J V J 1 i a b I t. ^^ii *.i=^i ti 1 L 1 t lid e^ . . 4 ^ u i I. 1 , I j . j i U ^ 

witii II Ji capps 1 iig . ou.iiLioiib, titeir pje-ers j nd rtflated piUgraoi personiit.l 

A, , L J lii^i y ^ ill (J twl K.wlii^ u^^t^tb L 1 uiiu jit lULiat; lu aid ^jwIsulih^I lii iiet^d 

1 uiret:tion and u as 1^3 t ce due Lu inLe^Latiun f iuJividuciiy wl tli hand i ..appu 
couditiofis ill tL> p^liysical education and recreation progranis: 

i' ill till L lie luliu*^ utit^U^s iaLuLcvi lii Uil^ aiidlyal^j wt tli^ i 1 t t.- 1 ^ t li i 

grated s.ituationH In additiun ti^ iiif pt^ma ti on available fur regular, 
nun- i ni eg rated and sp>ecial, Begr^gatled physlL-al education and rec re^iL i ...n 
progranis. Some repL esentati ve eKamples of specidl program literMture 
are contained in Part B of the Blbl logLaphy . These refcrencBs include 
info rmatlon on niethudolDgy , program development, financial assistance 
cquipnient, resources, evaluation ^ and activity modif Icacions , 

Develop for impleniencation pre= and Inservice crainlng models fur 
physical education and recreation personnel who will be or are 
involved in integrated programs. 

, , Stress Llie noncategurical approach lii accordance with individual 
sqcial-aniotlonal j mental and physical functional levels. 
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Plati future prograins allowing for the possibility of increased- 
nuinbers of haadicapped par tlclparits but with the perspective 
that eKtrema InfleKible rm lastreaming' situations may change to 
rno re rnoderata and adaptable appToaches. 

Proyide flexible programs vlth Integrated, segregated or partially 
integrated coinbinat ions In a,dditlon to other approaches such as 
use of resource rooms or teachers j prograrn aides, specialized 
cons ultari ts J or speclaL coordinators. One example of this type 
of prog raining in the public schools might be special, separate skill 
deve lopment sessions mm necessary for a student in an integrated 
physical educanion class ^ provision of services from resource 
teachers and assistance frcTn aides for developing sucli skills as 
dressing quiclclyi recording scores and opening padlocks on lockers. 



' ' ' \ 

Icapp lag Condlt lojis 

Aged - I 2k, in, 204^ 
Amputee - 246 
Autistic - 13 J4 

Beha\rlor disoTdered - 54,107 

Carebrai palsied - 10,176,241 

Deaf-Blind 261 
Devel opin^a tal ly delayed - 59 
Developtnen tal ly disabled - 2 9 
Disadvantaged - 4,210 
Down's Syridronie - 180_, 244 

EmoLLon^lly disturbed - 1 J , /4 , , y J , id J , i VU ,^^1 U, 24_^ , 2^3^ 

UllLeJ 110 

H^d 1 1 lif^ iiiipc;iitc J .A / ,52 , ^5^00,0/. ,yi ,1 oi^'ii , i24 

MtstiLa lly 1 11 ^0/ ,yu,l 11", lil ,1 /j, ]// ,^20 

MencaUy retdrded (see also Down's Syiidruiiic. , mildly Lt^taid^d, 
inoderaLt' 1/ retarded; severfe^ly reLarded) - 1 1 , 1 9 , 2:? ^ 35 , 40 , 4 1 , 
63,64 ,65 31 88^05, 113.114, 115,116 J 17 ,118, in 
126 ,1 27, 12 9 J 32 a 36, 138,141,163 4 67, 178,2 07,208,210,211,21^ 
214 ,2 15,21 8, 229 ,2 30,232 ,2 33, 235 ,240, 242 , 243 , 248 , 251 , 254 , 2 55 , 
256 ,2 60 

riildly ni^nLtilly ttfLdLdc^j ^ , 9 , 1 4 , 1 b ^ ti , iu, 35 , 39 ,4d , ^34 , 55 , 6a , 1 U , 

125 ,168,171 
Minimal bMln daim^ii|^^d - iy/ ^ 

ModeraLi^ly [neatally rt^Larded 18,20,164,189,203,221 
MulLiply handicapped - 103,214,215^252 

i 

Ui Ltiopu'diczdl ly twiid lu app cd - 8,85,Z5H 

Fhysicaliy hatitllcap pad - 18 , 132 , 1 38 , 154 ,1 5y , 1 bU , 161 , 1 b J , 1 99 , 202 , 
210,2 IS-, 21 7, 219 ,2 23,223,233,236 ,249,252,258 

Severely irieti tally retarded - 164,189 
Spina blfldn - 95 

Viaiinlly Impal rLatl ^ 2 8 ,37 , 46,7 3,92,99,124,137,139,142,143,144,145, 
15 3,153,15 7, 169 ,1 79 , 188 , 1 91 , 192 , 1 96 , 201 , 204 ,209,220,224,237,238, 
239,250 ■ , 
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Subj ects 



■ Advocacy = 106,149 " 

Aquatics = 1 23, 15 7 , L 75',-4B7 , 216 

Attl-tudes (toward- disabled) - 14 , 28 , 34 , 35 , 54 , 56 , 76 , 79 , 85 , 9 3 , 1 47 , 1 SO , 
170,208,231,254 

Bibliographies - 31 , 49 , 5L,6 7 ,8 0, 88, 109 ,182 

" ^ 

Dfe^inst itutionallzac ion - 11 , 2 1 ,4 0 , b 7 , / 9 , 84 » 8 7 , 88 , 9U , y / , 98 , iBU , 2 2b , 

243,254,260 
Des Ign/Accessibii iLy - 84,^34 

tquipm^nt = 1B4 

Funding - IB 3 

Individualized instruLtiuii - 107,1/2 
Inservice materidls - 7 , 1 1 , 3 / , 72 , 7 3 , / 7 , 1 J8 

In teg rat ion/ ma ins Lreaiulng (>-^eneral ) - 29 , 4 1 , 4 cj , 4 y , :iu . b i . 7 /_ fiu , HI , 8B , 
J04, 162 , 227, 246 , 258 ...... 

liitegratioii (campiug) - 1 iU , 1 4B , 1!? 2 , 1 bU , lb 1 , 1 b 3 , lab , 1 o 7 , 1 7d , 1 78 , i yj , 
194,19 5,197, 210,220,222,223,224, 232 ,236,241 ,24 2,2 51 

JutegraLion (cul legtz/ani Vfef rsl ty prugrama) --10,27 

1[U eg rat ion (conimuniLy p rug rams) - 11 , 21 , 2 2 , 23 , 4 0 , b / , o ^ , 5 7 . 55 , '^U , y 5 , 

103,124 aaO; 190, 2U1 ,204, 226 ,24u, i4 3 , 244 , 248 , 2 52 , 254 , 2 56 ,238,2b0,26i 
I.iLegratiun (physical t^ducaLiun) - / 3 , II 2 , 1 25 , 1 2 6 , 1 3 7 , 1 38 , 1 3 9 , 1 4 1 , 1 42 . 

143 ,144 , 143, 15 4 , 162 , 16b, lb9,l 71 , 188 ,202 , 206 ,209,22 5 , 22 7 ,2 2 9, 23U 
238,239,253 

liiLegrat ion (picsetiuul prograihy) 1 , J , J 2 , i J , J4 , 4 5 , 5 y , B 3 , 9y , 1 09 , 24 5 , 24 b 

Inti^gration (reureation) - 7 3,124,128,1 31,1 32,1 35,1 39,143,149,153,159, 
166,171, 1 7 3,175, 177,179,190,191, 196,198,200,201,204,208,211,213,214 , 
215,217,218,219,221 ,228,231 .232,233,240,242,243,249,250,259 

integration (regular claHs placymeiiL) - 2 , 3, 4 , 5 , 6 , 7 , 8 , 9 , 1 0, 14 , 1 5 , 1 6 , 1 / , 
18,19,20,22 ,23,24,2 7,28,30,31 ,36, 37, 38,39, 4 3, 44, 47, 48, 5 3, 54,55,58,60, 
61 ,66,67,68,69 ,70 , 7 1,72,7 3,74,75 , 78 ,82 , 86,89,91 ,92,9 3 , 94,96,98,10 
101,102,105,10 7,108,110, 140,190,203,206,247,252,253,255,257 

Integration (sports) - 119,151,250 i 

Intugration (valueH) 10,20,35,52,54,85,225 

LuasL rtrHL ric L i v/fe allernativtj - 2 , 26 , / I ,87 , 25 7 
Logislation - 2,77,106,186,213 
Lei sure caunsellng - 111 

Normcilizatiun - 25 , 62 , 6 3 , 64 , 65 , 76 ,84 ,103 , 21 1 ,216 , 22H ,144 ,24H 
ParGntal InVolvoment = 7,44 

Porceptua l^mo^tor duvolopment - 70 , ] 5 6 , 1 58 , 1 74 

Physical oclucaL ion prugranis - 113,114,115,116,117,^18,121,143,155,172, 

1 83,i84,lB5,ia6,192,235 / 
1- rof OHB iunaL prt^pa^ra t ion and L.ralnrii>4 = 3 3 , 86 , 107 *uOB 
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Recreacion pirAr^ms ^ U3 , lU ,11 5 ,116 , 117 , 118, 121 .127 .129, 132 , 133 , 
134. 135, 136 , J43,U6. 153, iM, 168 »4 72, 183. 184, 185, 189, 192, 201, 205, 
■ 207, 209,212, 2^0, ^32,?3<i, 256,559 . 

Research - l,5,S,Xl,l4 ,2Q,2S . 3S ,41 , 52 . 54. 62, 68 , 79. 91 , U2 . 125 , 133, 
1 36 , U 1 , lkbyl%0, 145 . J6S , .l?0 , U 1 . 1 73 , 180 , 191 . 1 95 . 200 , 202 , 208 , 209 , 
212, 222, 2S^^ 22 6, 229.233,257 

Resource foortg atiq fleachefs ' 14,17 ,24,42,43 ,190,245 

Sociali2acion/socia.J 4fiv%loFi(iier\t - 14,52, 112 ,171 ,212 , 222 ,226 
Special clq.ss {ji£ice,'ienc - 5,12^13,20,61 ,95 , 257 

Testing - UO, 122, 170, n4, 191,505 
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EXPLMATION OF SYMBOLS USED IN BIBLIOGRAPHY^ 



Some items in the following bibliography are marked with symbols to 
assist users in gb taining them: 

+ Available from IRLJC Reprint Service iri photocopy. Cost is 
10 £ents per page. All orders must be prepaid except for 
official purchase orders over $10.00. Please use indicated 
order number when ordering. 

^ Available: from ERIC Document Reproduction Services (EDRS), 
P. 0, Box 190, Arlington, Virginia-, 22210. Use ED number 
when ordering; postage is extra. 
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IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY i PART A 
rNTEGRATION INTO REGULAR CLASSROOM AND COhMUNITY SITUATrONS 



1. Abelson, A. Q, - l^Measurlng Praschools- ^Readiness to MainBtream Handi- 
capped Children." Child Welfare 55i3i 216-220; March 1976. 

Along with the arnphasl^J on early identification ^ and early inter-- 
.vention, parents of handicappad children need to^ be directed to 
regular^ preschool settings offering §ppropriate educational ex- 
periences. This article describes a study to ascertain whether 
programs and facilities in Washtenaw County, Michigan, were ^ ^ 
acceptable f or placenient of handicapped preschoolers. Of the 
45 pres,chools studied^ none indicated that they were unwilling 
to^ accept handicapped children. 

2. Abeson, Alan. ''The EducatioMl Least Res t ric 1 1 ve Al t ernat ive . " 
Ami cue 2 :4 : 23-26 ; June 1977^;_ 

The principle of least reHtrictive alLernativej required by P.L. ' 
94 -142 r mandtJtes the placement progression that must be considered 
in providing educational programs to handicapped students, Article 
reviews lease restrictive alternative and its relationship to ^ 
ma i ns t r ea mi n g , ^ 

i. AielLu, Bdtbam, eaiLur, Maki ng it Work: Practical ^Ideas for 
^JltJi^l£ilJil^Ji?liL^^ Children into Regular Classes. Res ton, 

Virginia; Council for Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, 
22091), 1973. 112 pp. $5.50, 

iuLeiidt^d tut Hpticlal educcitiun and regular teachers, the guide 
cone a ills brltff articles on the nature of ma ins t reaming handicapped 
children; ma Ins tr earning models at the preschool, elementary school; 
and secondary school levels; specific suggestions for setting up - - 
. nui iriS t ream i ng prograrni^; and interviews with five persons involved 
in mainstream education. ^ 

Babbitt, Frank, ''Mainst reaming Uiy advantaged and Handicapped Students.' 
ArchUectural Education Mag^azine 47:11: 250, 255; May 1975. 

I)e tines mainst rtfaming as taking disadvantaged or handicapped students 
into regular programs and developing an instructional system that\^ll 
/ meet their needs. 

S, Barngrover, Elaine. "CUsaringliouse : A Study of Educators' Preferences 
in Special Lducation Programs." Exceptional Children 37:10: 754^755; 
Summer 19 71. 

' \ 

Jnit^y tuiudicrs, administrators ^ and school psychologists in daily 
educntionAl contact with exceptional children were interviewed to 
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determine opinions on special class vet^sus regula-r class placement for 
mildly exceptional children. Twenty-seven favored retaining present 
jprogram of special classeSs and" 23 advocated placement in regular 
Iclassroom, citing special provisions which should;4be made to integrate 
^he exceptional child, Cl^ssroomi teachers more of ten^'favored retention 
of special classes , while nDnteachihg educators interviewed tended to- 
prefer regular class placement ofe the mildly exceptional. ^. V ' 

Beerys Keith , chief editdr* Models for. Malnstr^ming * San Rafaiels 

"California I DimMsions PuBllshing Co*, 1972. 

. . . -. f 

Reviews whpt has been going on in speclal^education mains t reaming and 
describes program modela, ' - 



Behnptt, Leatha Mae, and Ferris D, Henson 11, Keeping in Touch with 
Parents: Teachaf'a Best Friends * Austin, Texas i Learning Concepts . 
(2501 North Lamar, 78705), 1977, 113 pp,^^ , 

.Discussed are teacher behaviors that facilitate communication with 
parents, physical room arrangements, preparation for meetings, 'in^ 
direct communication,' an^^inVolving parents In teaching. This ^Is one 

"of the h\aA.nMtmarnLviQ S24^QM. 

Best^ Gary A* , "Mains treainlng Characteristics of Orthopedlcally Handi- 
capped Students in California," Rehabilitation Literature 38:6--7: 205= 
l09; June' July 1977, > . " 

Reports^ results pf a survey of administrators having direct respon- 
sibility for school programs Involving physically disabled 'studentsT in 
California, Discussion of results is presented,/ 

Birch, Jack W/ Retarded -Pupils in. the Mainstream— The Special Education 
of Educable Mentally Retarded Pupils in Regular Classes , Reston, Virginia 
The Cduncir for Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive.p '22091) , '1974 , 

This book is designed to familiarize special and^'^'^egular c^^^^fceachers ] . 
with mains tr earning 'b=y highlighting actual stories hi BtK ^^^^^ils^jpS^^:^ ; 



across the nation where mains treaming has been adopted, ^'^^^iMi'^.^^^M 



Blumberg, Lieal "The Case for Integrated Schooling," The flkcept!|ditial5 ^xl^^y 
Parent -3:^4: 15^17; September^October 1973, V\ "V^^ ""'xt^ ^ 

Author describes her eKperlences, as someone wit h^^c e r eb wi. ' 1 s^'^ - ' ^iji 
integrated' class situations during public school and tanlv^Vilt^^ ^ 
attendance,* Described are the many benefits _to be\^ained, ^bm con 
real ^lif^, situations on a daily basis , ^ ^ ' ^ 
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Braddock, David,' Opening Closed Doors ^ The Dei^i%^^%fi%hAll#i^^^^ 
Disabled Individuals , Reston, Virginia i Council f6r EKceptiohal Children 
(1920 Association Drive, 22091), 1977 , $7 , 50, 

Reports res'ults-of studies of ■Heinstitutionallalfj.Qn, accreditation of 
residential facilitieSj and ...training materials on reintegrating retarded 
individuals into the cdmmunity. 
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i 12* Brill, Richard G. "Mains tr earning i Format or Quality?" Merican Annals 
of the Deaf 12Qi4i j77-381i August 1975. 

"^- Voices a strong statement against mainstreaming of deaf children ^ 
Contending that the typical deaf * child is beat placed in a very 
^^special educational program. 

,*13. Brown, Gerri. An Educational Model for Autistic Chlldren i Orlando, 
' . Floridai Orange County Public Schools^. 1974. 97 pp> (ED 113 922) 

= * The handbook provides a guide for the development of, a public Bc^^^lT^ 
program for autistic and seriously amationally disturbed childra^ 
based on the experience and successful elements of the Orange-Gounty 
(Florida) School Diatrict'program.- In addition to disGusslrig such 
aspects of the program as rationale and philosophy, goals , eligibility^ 
organization, and ' placement of Ghildren, the author includes i section 
on determining readiness for transfer out of the programt . 

14. Bruininks, Robert H. John %nders, 'and , Jerry C. Gross, "Social^ ^ 
Acc.eptance of Mildly Retarded Fupils in Resource Rooms and Regular /' 
Classes." American Journal of Mental Deficiency 78 lA: 377=383; ) 
January 1974,. . ^ , . * . ^ 

\ "■ . ■ " 

^ , Over a thousand nonretarded children enrolled in regular classrooms 
and' resource centers In adjoining urban and suburban school districts 
^ere given sociometric quegtionnaires to determine social. acceptance , ^ 
of their mildly retarded ^pfessmates . Mildly retarded urban children 
received significantly higher peer ratings than nonratarded phildren, 
and suburban mildly retarded children received significantly lower 
ratings than their nonretarded peei^.when both \were rated -iy children - 
of the same sex, , 

15. Cartwright, G. Phillipi and Carol A. Carjtwright, "Gildirfg the Lillyr 
Comments on the Training Based Model." EKceptional Children 39i3i 

- / 231'-234; November; 1972. . .] ' 

Proposed are two decision models intended to be followed by regular 
teachers, with consultation of specdal educators, in identification 
of handicapped children and in provision of direct services to' 
'handicapped chirdren in regular classrooms. Lilly's zero .reject 

model which proposes regular class placement for a^l but severely 
handicapped children and advocates only a supportive role for special 
educators is discussed. 
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16. Cegelka, Walter J. ,^ and James L. Tyler. '"The Efficacy of Special 
Class Placemerit ^ for the Mentally' Retarded In Proper Perspective 
Training School Bulletin . 67 :1| -33-68; May 1970. % ^ ' , '\ 

whether educable mentally retarded children should receive their basic 
education in regular classroom se.ttings or In special crasses designed 
to meet their needs has been a long-contested argument in education. 
Article accordingly reviews related studies, issues, and considerations 
concerning the best placement for educable mentally retarded children. 
, Suggestions for additional study of the problem are also included^ 
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17. Christie, Lu S, , et al. "The iConaulting Teacherv Approach to Speelal 
Education I Insarvice Training for Regular Classrobm Teachers, - Focus 
on Exceptional Children 4i5r 1-10; October ^972, ^/ // ; 

' 'Described is the consulting teacher apprbach to providing special 
*• education for the exceptional child in regular classf'boms, eniphasiging 
. tactics to obtain the cooperation of classroom teachers s methods used 
to train the regular teachers, critical tasks performed 'by consulting 
teachers, and program evaluation* * * . 

18. Clouser, Kenia. "Support for Starting School*" Thm Pointer ISi^' 168-169; 

■ Spring 1974. ^ " ~ . , 

■ ■ ■ \, i ' ^ ' ' 

Describes the Sophia T. Solvin School Program for physically handicapped, 
trainable mentally retarded and educationally handicapped children* These 
children are integrated Wd,th nonhandicapped young children with a goal. ^ 
of demonstrating commonalities and special n^eds of all children* v 

.19. Collier, Richard, . "Ideas in Actioni Mainstreamlrig the Hand^icapped ; A , 
^11: to Commitment." The School kdminlstratdfr 33i4i 6^7; April 1976, 

The mainstreaming program of the College Beaming Labbratorys State' 
University College at Buffalo is described. This elementary school 
has 450 pupils in grades nursery, through eight. Approximately one V 
fourth of th& students are handicapped ^ the majority being mentally 
retarded. The amount . of coritact a child with a handicapping condition 
has^ with nonhandicapped children varies according to the severity of 
the child's condition* . \ - ' 

^20. Collister, Larry. A Cbmparispn of, the Long Range Benefits of Graduation 
from Special vs. Mainstream School for Mildly Mentally Handicapped 
Students . Seattle, Washington i Seattle Public Schools , Washington 
^ Department of Planning, Research and' Evaluatibnj 1975. 15 pp^ iW 111 870) 

Twenty^seven mildly and moderately mentally handicfpped special edu^ 
cation graduates from a special school and 23 mildly and moderately 
mentally handicapped special education graduates from a mainstream, 
school were intervj^ewed to ^determine long range benefits of each 
■ ^ program. Data suggested little difiference in long range character^ 
istics for either group, ■ , , 

21. "Comments Magic Wordfe." The Exceptional Parent 5'6: 30-31; December 1975. 

^ Discusges mainstreaming, deinstitutionalization, and^ need to prepare, 
peer groups and the coiranunlty at large before handicapped children 
can be mainstreamed into standard programs* Integration is seen not 
as an end in It^self , but rather as one means to the end 'of achieving 
human dignity fot pfersona^with handicapping conditions, 

22, Connor, Leo E, "Mains trfeaming in a Special School.*' Teaching^Exceptional 
Children 8l2i 76»80; Winter 1976. 
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Describes the integration into the coramunity of hearing impaired 
students from LeKington School for the Deaf (Jackson Heights jN,Y*)» ,^ 
A conununity center, volunteers, resource center and enrollmerit of 
riprmal students have all been helpful, ^ / 

23. Craigj William N. , and James M. ^ Salem. "Partial Integration of Deaf 
with Hearing .Students I Residential School -Perspectives . " American , > 
Annals of the Deaf 3,20 ill 28=16; February 1975. ^ , 

24. Deno, Evelyn N. , editor » Instructional Alternatives fot Eicceptional 
" children . ' RestOHj Virginia r Council for Exceptional Children (1920 

Aasociatioft Driven 22091), n.d. ' \ v 

'■ ' ■ ■ ' . 

This book provides inforination on coordlriatlng regular and^^f ecial 
education Services by alternative apprdadhes to segregated claspes* 
%' - Bfectiohs include program^ to €rain new kintis of Instructional majiage^^ 
"^^ment mediators^ resource teacher programs, training programs accompany* 
ing structural change efforts and coimnentari^s by two special educators. 

25. DeVizlai Joseph. "Success in a Foster Home Program for Mentally Retarded 
Children." Child Welfare 43 i2 i 120-125 | February 1974. 

' Focus In mental retardation woffc is on normalisation of life-style, ^ 
in which the family can play an important role. This article describes 
experiences of three children in the Foster Home Program for Mentally 
Retarded Children of Lucerne County Child Welfare Services. Procedures 
for referral j the evaluation process used to assess the amount of 
supplementary payment to foster parents ^ and the difficulties encountered 
In the program are discussed. 

26. Dlvoky, Diane. "Mainstreamlngi ^j|f!oving Special Ed Out of the Basement." 
^ 3act 10 111 2-5; February 1976, , ' 



Backed by court decisions and state legislatures is the belii^ that 
handicapped students have a right to, and would benefit from, par- 
ticipation in the l^ast restrictive educational program they can manage. 

J7. Doran, Bernadette. "Into the Mainstream. Nation's Schools and Colleges 
2:3: 33-40; March 1975, ^ ^ 

Conceptualizes of mainstreaming as bringing physically , mentally , and 
emotionally handicappeU^tudents into regular school and college, programs 

28. ' Eaglesteini A. Solomon. "The Social Acceptance of .Blind High ScHbol^ 

Students in an Integrated School*" The New. Outlook for the Blind 69il0: 
\ 447-551; December 1975. . ■ 

This study was designed to determine the academic standing and social 
acceptance of nine blind students studying in a regular high school. 
It was found that their school marks were average, and that they were y 
well integrated into the social framework oe£ their classes. However, 
there^was evidence that as length of exposure to the blind students 
increased, their acceptance by sighted peers decreased. • 



First. Steps' In .Mains t reaming r . Som e Questio ns and Answers , Medford., 
Massachusetts r Projedt LINC, Eliot-Pearson Children's Schoor (105 
'Collage Avenue, 02155), n,d* ^$1,00* " ' : 

This publication is based on the Massachusetts State Plan . for Services'- 
and Facilities for the Developmentally Disabledt - . 

Gigllottlj- Chiara* "Transitional Program Aids Integration," The 
Pointer 18 ;3: 191; Spring 1974, . 

Discusses a public school program fdr students in transition frpm 
, segregated special education classes to integrated classes, 

Glockners Mary. Integrating Handicapped Children into Regular Classrooms . 
Urbana^ Illinois i ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
(University of Illinois ,^^805 W, Pennsylvania Avenue^ 61801) , . June 1973, 

^Introduction to the subject is followed by an annotated bibliography 
. on integrating children with various handicapping conditions into 
re'gulaf classes. 

Gorelicks Molly C. "Are Preschools Willing to Integrate Children with 
Handicaps?" Journal of Rehabilitation 40^4- 17-18 ; July-August 1974, 

An early childhood project conducted by a University Home Economics 
Department was considered to be successful in terms of integrating 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children in a nursery school program. 
Since only 12 children with handicaps were accQmbiod'dted in. the prQject\j' 
additional programs in a section of Los Angeles County were iden'tified 
by survey, A large majority -of preschool program directors were 
favorable toward integrating handicapped youngsters into their pro^ 
^grams ; however ^ some administrators incorrectly interpreted licensing 
regulations , thus preventing this type of enrollment, 

Gorelick, Molly G% * et al. Careers in Integrated Early Childhood Programs . 
Northridges California i California State University ^ Northridge, Pre- 
school Lab,., August 1975.. . 272 pp. (ED 112 628) 

^four-year project to assist Individuals in the design and.lm-- 
pieriiantation.of a conipetency'-basad training modeli to prepare tea^er^ 
and administratdrs for careers in early childhood programs with handi- 
capped and nonharidicapped children is described. 

Gorelickji Molly C. Changing' Attitudlnal Barriers Toyarci Integrating 
Children with Handica ps^ ' Speech , given at Therapeutists' Council Meeting, 
Association for Research, Administration vand Professional Counqils and 
Societies, AAHPER^ National Convention, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 2 ' 
and 3, 1976, 29 pp. . (IRUC Order # 449, $2,90.) 

Progress in attitudes toward and services for handicapped individuals' 
is assessed. Speaks of her own experiences' in an integrated preschool 
and discusses research findings. % , ^ - 
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35. Gottlieb, Jay, and Louise Cormn. "Public Attitudes ToWkrd Meittally 

Retarded Children.-' American Jwrnal of Mentai Def Icl^cy 80 il^ 72»80i . 
: July 1975./' \ — T— 7— ^^^^y^ ' . 

" , . Examination of pufalld attitudes toward MR children is important due 

to recent trends toward integratUon of schools. This study found that 
. older persons, parents of school-age children, arid .people with no 
previous contact with retarded persons tended to favor segregation of 
MR children in the community. , ^ / ' ^ 

Grosenick, Judith. K. "Assessing the Reintegration of Extep^tlonal 
• - Children Into Regular Classes *" Reaching Excepti^onal Children 2 i3i 
. 113-119; Spring 1970. ■ ' 7 

In a study of the reintegration of exceptional childr^en into regular 
classes j the^f stages involved were dete-^^^^ whether children were 
ready tor reintegration, preparing.^ t^^ for the change, assessing the 
initial effect of the change,- and; dofhg follow-up pbservation. 
. Measurement techniques involved ^fising behavioral observation for?^ t 
diagnosis, recording daily progress,^ and crea'ting cumulative records. 
A study was run of behaviors (handraising, leavini, seats, talking out, 
and teacher response) before and after integratior with the conclusion 
drawn that special students were successfully integrated , and their 
placement did not Blgnificantly affect the regular class students. 
Due to the brevity of the study, little significant Information was 
gained from the sociometric measures of class play, incentive orientation, 
. = and locus of controlV ^ 

V'37. Hadary, Doris E. "Science and Art fjor Visually Handicapped Children." 
Journal of Visual Impairment and Blindness 71i5i 203-209; May 1977, 

. " ~ " " , " r . ^ ^ ' . ■ B 

Laboratory Science and Art Curriculum for the Blind in eleftientary 
schools is described. The program, conducted in Washington, D. C, _ 
also includes teacHer training and inservice and is suitable for 
mainstream settings as well as special schools. 

38*. ^ Harlng, Norris 0,^ and David A. Krug. ' "PlaceiAent in Regular Programs: 

Procedures and Results," Exceptional Children 41*6; 413^417 ; March 1975, 

An instruction program to facilitate the return of 48 educable mentally 
retarded elamentary-^age children to regular classes is evaluated. v 

39, Hensley, Diane E. , "Integratfion o£ Educationally Handicipped Students , " 
The- Poinper 20:li 17-18; Fall 1975. \ ' \ ' ^ ■ 

All educationally handicapped children are integrated for one hour ^ 
each day with regular-^class first through third gta^ers in this program'. ^ 
In some cases the handi^pped children excel in non^^academic subjects. ■ 

*40.. Horejsi, Charles R. Deinstitutionalization and the Develop ment of 
Community Based Se rv ices for the^ Mentally Retarded; An Overview of 
Concepts and Issues , Mifesoula, Montana; Montana University Department ' 
of locTal Work, Augu 1975. 64 pp. (ED 112 606) 

■ - • ■ 32- ' ■ ' ' . 
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Presented Is. an overview of issues and concepts rerat^d' to' de- 
; . > instltdtionaliEation and -the development of cbnffliCinity tfaped serv 
..for mentally retarded parsons* * ^ . * , 

Al, Integration or Segregation; The ChQice in Practice . London WIN 4 EX, . 
' England^ Campaign for the Mentally Handicapped .(96 Portland Place), 1974. 
' . . \ \ ^ . ' \' ' ■• ^ _ ^, 

Reports the results of a, study on the^integration of mentally retarded , 
persons into communities^ agencies, and schools in England, Findings 
indicate ' that s aj/though'a handful of ongoing programs of integration 
exist, the practice is segregation, u ' ; ^ * ' 

42, Jenkins, Joseph R, , and William F*^Mayhall. "In Brief r Describing ' 
'•Resource Teacher Programs.'- Exceptional Children 40; 35-^36; September 1973. 

With the trend toward keeping handicapped learners in" the Educational 
mainstream, the development of resource teacher programs has been rapid. 
Three important dimensions along which resourefe programs differ are 
p'teseTfitedi direct versus indirect sarvice; ability versus skill 
diagnostic/prescriptive orientation; and resident versus itinerant 
delivery . - ^ . 

43, Jordan, June B,, editor. Teacher, Please Don ' t Close the Door ; Tlie 
Exceptional Child in the Mainstream .- Reston, Virginia: Council for 
Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, 22091),. 1976. 133 pp. ^ 

Presented are 13 papers based on presentations by consultant and 
resource teachers, local and state administrators, higher education 
^ faculty, a specialisp in educational change, and a parent at' the . 
Council for Exceptional Children's Invisible College Conference .on 
Mains tf earning . . . " 

44, Kean, J^net. "Successful Integrations The'Pirenl's Role." .The 
Exceptional Parent Si5t 35-^40; October 1975, = * : 



Discusses th^^ole of parents in the aducatlon of child with a, severe., . 
hearing loas, although this applies to paren€f^%^hildren with any 
type pf disability. Parents' active role in school affairs is emphasized, 

^ ^ ■ . . / . ' 

45. Klein, Jenny W, "Mains treaming the Preschooler." Young Ch ildren 30:5:^ 
317-326; July 1975. ' V. , ^ 

Author describes experiences with integrating^ handicapped children in 
Head Start and provides ideas which would be applied to any situation 
with young children, . 

46. Lowenfeld, Berthold. The Changing Status of .tljp Blind; From Saparation 
to Integration , Springfield, Illinois: Charles C, Thomas^J 1975. 

323 pp, $23,50. ' ' . . 
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Changes iti educational an^ rehabilitation pdllci intmgration 
»are desprlbedp along v^lth the advances achiAred through technology , J- 
legislation p and self-organizations of the blind. . Also discussed are 
the attitudes, economic forcei^^p and* agency' ^ystem which hamper the 
Integration process • * 



Macklin^ Fay, "MalnstreamingJ The Cost 
beaf 121i4i 364»365| August'l976, 



tssue t 



American ^nals of the 



Author calls for a cost analysis of currant educational practices, 
including mains trebling , in terms of resources required, edttcational 
butcomes, and alternatives* Thie Holcomb, Plan (Newarkp Delaware 
School District) for mainstreaming hearing-impaired stjidetits is 
described, as this particular program provides an opportunity to 
eacamine costs Incurred in a mainstream progratn. 



MacMillan, Donald L, , Reginald L* Jones p and C, Edward j^yers. 
streaming > the Mildly Retarded," Mental Retardation 14 rli 3^10 | 
Februarv^ 1976., , * ^ 



■Main= 



f 



.Particularly in the context of special education^ this article 
of ferf xautions and guidelines for mainstreaming mildly retarded 
children.^ Authors define mainstreaming, identify who is affected 
by Itp and discuss such issues as accountability , stigmatizationp 
and vB valuation, . 

'^A9^* Mainstreaming r A Selected and Annotatgfr^B-^llography , PRISE staff. 
4 pp, (IRUC Ordfer #~24| 40^) 

^Includes over ^60 annotated references on mainstreaming, 

50,,. "Mainstreaming Issue." The Exceptional Parent 6;1| February 

Entire issue is devoted to the topic of pros and cons of main-' 
streaming; a Yes artltfle by Gall L, Ensher, No by James F, Winschel, 
and Does it Matter? by ^Burton Blatt. Ai case history is also presented, 

51, Mainstreaming I Program Descriptions in Arej.s of Exceptionality ; A 

Selective Bibliography. _Exceptional Child Bibliography S^ri^s No, 623 , 
Restons Virginia: Council for Exceptional Children (1920 Association 
Drive, 22091), 1975, $4,00, 





This 4s an annotated bibliography on mainstreaming , with approximately 
110 abstracts dating from 1955 to 1974, . " \ 



A 

52/ ,Mallenbyp Terry. "The Effects of Extended Contact with 'Normals' on the 

Social Behavior of Hard=of=Hearing Children." Journal of Social Psyc hology 
95 I 137-138 I February 1975. 

Study suggests that prolonged interaction with normal children can 
influence the social behavior of a group of hearing impaired children. 
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- 53. Mann, 'Philip H, ^ editor. Shared Responslbirity for Handicapped StudanCs i j 
Advocacy and Progranmlng ', Coral Gables, Florida r ^^ttiiversity of Miami 
Training and Technical Assistance Center (P. "0. b/x 2480^74, 33124), 1976, 
^52 pp, ^ 

The 32 articles, in this monograph represent cur^erij^ prof es$ional views ' 
about' shared responsibility for mainstreaming handicapped students. 
Tncludes- critiques of tKe mains treainlng concept, discuaaion of barriers 
that exist, legal implications, and descriptions of various ongoing 
.programs * \ ^ : 

54, "Maryland Continuum Reports Progress," Insight 3^4; November 1975. 

A fiVe-yeaif program fl&ld tested In Maryland had as its goal to keep 

academically or behavlorally handicapped .children In regular classes. 

Results indicate that the majority of pupils did not benefit academically 

by ma ins t reaming ; however, the value assigned to handicapped pupils by 
• classmates improved, * 

^55* McHenry, Donald F.^ and Richard W, Cansdale," Curriculum Ideas for the 
Elementary Educationally Handicapped Students Malnstreaming of Ek- 
ceptlonal Cliildren: 1974-75 School Y ear. Working Copy . Las Vegas, 
Nevada : Clark~CounTty~ScFooT District , T9T5. 218 pp, (ED 111 121) 

i 

Presented is a curriculum guide for jnainstreaming educationally 
handicapped elementary school children. Activities are provided 
in a variety of skill areas. ^ 

56, McNulty, Francis J, "Developing a Disability Unit In the Health Edu- 
cation Curriculum," Health Education 7:1: 24-26; January-February 1976. 

A unit on disabilities was included in the Brockton, Massachusetts, 
Public . Schools ' high school health education curriculum to acquaint 
students with the facts and^ myths associated wlj^ physical and mental 
handicaps. Pre*- and post^testing was done to evaluate changes In 
student knowledge. _ 

57. Mendel, Werner M. ^'Lepers, Madmen—Who ' s. JJext?"^ Schizophrenia Bulletin 
11: 5-8; Winter 1974. 

Presents the case for closing state mental hospitals and providing 
conmunlty care and programs for discharged psychiatt^ic patients . Sees 
social and cultural resistence as greater deterrents to closing such 
institutions than professioAaly or economic forces* 

*58. Morris 5 Joan, ^inst reaming^ the Hearing Impaired Child, K-6 , Escambli 
County EHA Title VI^B. Pensaiftola, Florida: Escambia County Board of 
Public Instruction, May 1975? 27 pp. (ED 115 008) 

Presented 'are procedures and forms used by West Rensacola Elementary 
School to integrate hearing impaired students into regular classrooms. 
Program components are described, and 12 steps in the malnstreaming 
procedure are outlined. 
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Neisworth, John T, , and ^n^d A* Mai^li. "Normalized Day^Carei A 
Philosophy and Approach to Integrating Exceptional and Normal Chlldren|L/' 
Child Care Quarterly 4i3i 163-17i| Fe^uary 1975. 

Benefits to be achieved by regular class placement of^ exceptional . ' 
ciiildren in day CMre are outlined. A aynopsis of principles' to |be 
used in prograniing for children with developmental decays Is given* 



Nelson J Calvin C.., and Leo J,^ Schmidt . "Forum i The Questiorf o£ the 
Efficacy of Special Classes." EKCe ptlonal Children 37 15; 381--384; 
January 1971, ' . . 



Philosophical issues surrounding the controversy of special class 
^placement versus regular class placement for handicapped children are 
diacussedt Three areas of difficulty in solving the cont rover ay are , 
noted to bi. adherence to the pasts approaching with a priori con-* %. 
elusions, and failure to critically eKamlne the present construats in 
use* Presuppositions of special "class values and the need for " 
empirical validation ate explored. 

New Jersey Departnient of Education* Edu^a tional Prog r ams^ that ^oj'k ^ 
Volume 2: A Catalogue of Demonstration Si t^s.of Successful Edu cational 
Program s from Ac^oythe U, S>s Dias eminat ed Through a NaTtlolia^ Communl-- 
cations Network^ gpQflsgr^pjy the u7 "sT^^T^ci^^f^ Trenton, 
New Jerseyi thrDepartm^nt,. September 1975/ ^153 pp. (ED 116 395) 

Included in the catalogue/ are summaries of apprOKimately 60 regular 
and Special education prpgrams developed In stmtea other than New 
Jersey and found to be 'fcSst ef f ective^j^-r^ccesaf u^ , and replicable* 

Nihira , Lyly^ and Kazuo "^ihlra . "Normalized Behavior in Community 
Placement." Merit_aX Retardation 13l2i 9-13 1 April 1975. ^ 

A survey. of the adaptive behavior of 426 community-placed mentally 
retarded personS| was conducted through Interviews with their supervisors, 

N^rjej Bengt . Th ^No^r ma li 2 a^t iQn_P r inc i p 1 e and its Human Manajemen t 
Implications * Stockholm^ Sweden^ Riksforbundet , FUB, for Utveckllngsstord 
Barn (David^Bagares Gata 3, 111 38), n*l. 

The Outlines of the New Swedish- Mental Retardation Law, 



Stockholm, Swideni Riksforbundet, FUB, for Utvecklingsst^rda Barn 
(David Bagares Gata 3, 111 '38), n,d. • ' ^ 

Rights of the^Mentally Retarded . Stockholm^ Sweden : 



Riksforbundet 5 FUB, .for Utveckllngsstorda Barn (David Bagares Gata 3, 
111 38) , n.d- 

Nober, Linda W, "An In-Service Program for Integratlhg Hearing Impaired 
Children, \Vglta_ Review 77;3i 173=175; March 1975- \ 

Northcott, Winifred H. '^Readihg List on Integration." Volta Review 
75 111 33-35; January 1973. 



This reading -list is Intendad for parents and ^aaehers and deals with 
integration of hearing impaired childrfen into regular public school 
progmms . ^ t 

*68, Novotny^ Patricia -^n* Mainstreamlng th e EMRl i Neither a Pana cea nor 
a Simple Solutioni A Rasearch StudyV l974. (ED 101 522) 

Reviews research studies and their Implications regarding mainstjreaming 
educable mentally handicapped students. Discusses need for individual^ . 
ization, emotional and social adjustment, acceptance of chlldj and 
teacher attitude, 

+69, Nyqulst, Ewald B. ^falnstreqmlng ^ ' Idea and Actuality # Albany , New Yorki 
^The ^University of the State of New York, the State Education Department^ 
1975^ 23 pp. (IRUC Order-^tf l27; $2.30) ' 

Attempts to shed some light on the .concept of mainstreamlng and 
4 terminology commonly in 'use. Discusses ways to mainstream and comnion 
elements of successful programs. 

*70, One More Way^ Project in Early Childhood Special Education* Wichita, 
Kansas: Kansas State' University, 19'7JLT / (£D 075 975) ~ [ 

Intended for teachers, the ^ook describes the problem of having learning 
disabled children in the regular primary grade classroom, offers 
diagnostic guidelines, and suggests activities to strengthen visual 
skills j .auditory skills, motor skills, body images and laterality and 
directionality. ^ ^ 

+71, One Out o f Ten. Scho gl Planning for t he Handicapped > New Yorkj New York: 
Educational Facliities Laboratories (850 Third Avenue), 1974,^ 27 pp* 
(IRUC Order // 1158; $2.70) 

Implications of laws concerning education of the handicapped and 
alternatives for educating handicapped children are discussed. 
Cites speclfilc programs that work. 



,72. Orlansky, Janice Z. 



Educational Alternative 
Lamar, 78705), 1977. "ill pp. 



Mainstreamlng jhe Hearing^ jmp aired Child: Axi f 
ve, Austin, Texas* Learning Concepts (2501 Norch 



One of the yioU^Yik tKZRminQ StAriU ^ this book explains ways hearing Im- • 
paired children can be accoiranodated in public schools. Terminology, 
things a teacher needs to know, need for early identification, and 
helpful resources are given* 

73. OrlanskyJ Michael D, Mainstreamlng the Visually^Imgaire^ Child i Blind 
and partially Sighted Students^ in the Regular Classroom ^ Austin ^ Texas ^ 
Lea rriing Concepts (2501 North Lamar, 78705), 1977. 121 pp> 

er|c - / 
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Discusses types of visual impairments, how the regular class teacher can 
help, and specif ic» curricular areas (Including physical education and 
recreation.) as a means of helping teachers meet need^. of visually Im- 
pal^^ children J this is in the MaJ^¥i6tAtaming Sz/vLeJy 

#74* Painter^ Marylyn, The Santa Cruz Eleven f ' A Comprehensive Plan for the 
Education of Autistic and Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Children . 
Santa Cruz^ Calif ornia 1/ Santa Cruz County Board of Education, September 
, ip4^ 243 pp, (ED 112 531) ' 



Reported are the results of the three'-year Santa Cruz^pllot project 
involving 11 disturbed children (four'- to 12'=years^old) to determine 
if autistic and severely emotionally disturbed children could benefit 
from a public school program. 

75, Pappanikou, A, J, , and James L, Paulj editOTs. Mains t reaming jmotlonally; 
Disturbed^ Children . Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University Press 
(13210), 1977. 139 pp. $9.95. " 

^ Nine papers encourage all who are concerned with educational needs 

and rights of children to re-examine the present state of mainstreamlng 
andj if necessary, refotmulate their perceptions of it. 

76, Parkj Leslie D. "Barriers to Normality for the Handicapped Adult in the 
United States J' Rehabllltat,lon Literature 36:4: 168-111; April 1975, 

77, Parks, A, Lees and Marilyn K, Rousseau. The Public Law Supporting Maln^ 
streaming: A Guide for Teachers , and Parents , Austin, Texas T Learning 
"Concepts (2501 North Lamar , 78705) , 1977. 92 pp. 

Discusses the purposes of '^and definitions in P.L. 94=142j the Edu- 
cation for All Handicapped Children Act, and ways of serving handicapped 
children within guidelines of the law. This is a Ma^n^t/itcum^ng Se^xe6 
book. 



78. Pasanella, Anne Langstaff, and Cara B. Volkmor, Coming Back.,. Or Never 
Leav^ngi Ir|structlonal Programning for Handicapped Students in the 

/ Mainstream . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E, Merrill Publlshlh^g Co,, 1977. 
261 pp. $9.95. ^ ' 

Book, accompanying medlapaks, and training guide were designed to assist 
local education agencies in developing and implementing comprehensive 
plans for accommodating all children within public schools. 

79. Payne^ James E, "The Deinstitutional Backlash,*' Mental Retar ' datlon 14:3; 
^"^^^^ ^ 43-45; June 1976, — - - > 

- In order to explore the ^phenomenon of organlEed opposition to the trend 
toward deinstitutionaliEatlon, this study was undertaken. Attention 
was focused on attitudes of families with persons in large institutions ; 
they were in favor of 'maintaining the Institution and were skeptical of 
the advantages of small group homes* 
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'^80, Peterson, Reece Mainstreamlng: A Work^^g Bibliography ^ 2nd Edition, i 
Minnaapolis, Minnesota^ Leadera|iip Training Institute/ Special Educatioas 
University of Minnesota (253 Burton Hall, 55455), 1976, 37 pp/ \ 

^ . . " ' ■ ■ ■ 

Contains an alphabetical listing of over 500 unantiotMted bibliographic 
references on mainst reaming. ^ 

81. Power, Ellen M, "Integration i Problems and Promises. Mental Retardation 
13:1^42; February 1975. - ^ - f 

Discussed are the problems and promises of integrating retarded children' ' . . ^ 
with their "normal" peers p , ^ 

82* Powers s Linda* ''Science and Art in Mainstreairi Education* Toward the 

Normalization of the Handicapped; Child. Amicus 2:4i 37^41; June 1977* 

Describes recent developments in science and art education, citing 
American Association for Advancement of ^pience Project on the Handi^ 
capped in Science and Project SEARCHj, which focuses on artistic 
* . abilities of handicapped children*! ■ ^ ^ 

.83. "Preschool Integration." The Exceptional Parent 5i4: 31^32; August 1975. 

The Center on Human Policy (Syracuse, New Ybrk) has-been working with 
community agencies to integrate handicapped children into nursery and 
d^y care programs. They want to sha^e^helr ideas on similar projects. ' 
Contact Ellea Barnes, Center *on Human Policy, 216 Ostroin 'Avenue, 13120. 

84. Presidea,t*s Committee on Mental RetaVflation. New Environments for Re- 
tarded People. -Washington, D. C»* U. S, Government trlntlng Office 
(20402), 1975, (Order DUEW Publication No. OHD 75-21009.) 

Projects presented here were chosen from 150 projects displayed at the ^ 
' 4th World Congress on Mental Retardation to show alternatives to in-- 
= stitutionalization for mentally retarded persons* Buildings represented 
are essentially, community-oriented, emphasizing normal living and in-- 
dividuallty. . ^ ' ' , " 

85. Rapier, Jacqueline, et al. "Changes in Children's Attitudes toward the 
Physically H&ndicapped . " Exceptibnal Children 39 :3* 219-^223; November 1972. 

5t * " T " 

Assessment was made of changes in attitude of 152 elementary school 
children toward brthopedically" handicapped children as a result of an 
integrated school experience. After Integration, nDnhandicapped chil- 
dren had developed a more positive attitude toward the orthopedically 
handicapped. Before integration, boys and girls differed in attitudes, 
but the difference, disappeared as a result of Integration. Integration 
increased differences in attitudes between plder and younger children 
toward orthopedically handicapped children, with older children 
developing a^more realistic attitude than younger children. 

.S6*---Rausher ,- Shirley R. "Mainstreamlng ^ A Return to Yesteryear?-* Child- 
, hood Education 53 89-93; November/December 1976. 
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ExaminfiB iasues delated |p integrating handicapped studenta ^^^^ 
" regulat classes, focusing on preparatlpn of both handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students and staff training* 

87. :* Reavis, H, Kenton, James G. Morr'ey, and Karin Hamel. "Behavioral 

Assessment ProceduVes for. Community Reintegration.-- ^erlcan Association 
for the Education of the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped Review ll4: 
37t46j' March 1976. \ ^ v ^ 

/A threa-'phaae behavior - assesstnen-t and prescription system if proposed 
to facilitate immunity reintegrltlon of mentally retarded individuAla* 
The system consists of streenlng* programing* community entry , 
Each pijase. emphasizes raliabllity, validity , t/i^a efficiency, and 
direct relevance to least^ restrictive envirortmetital programing* ^ 

88. Reintegrating Mentally Retarded Peopla into the Community r An ^^otated 
Bibliography of Print- and Audlovlsuar^^ and Training Materials . 
Reston, "Virginia V Council for Exceptional Children (1920 Association 
Drive, 22091), August 1975.^ 31 pp. ^ v 

Presented in the annotated bibliography are 123 print and nonprlnt 
references U962 ' to. 1975) that dpcument innovative efforts for re- 
integrating mentally retarded. persons into the community, ' 

89/ Reynolds, Maynard and Malcolm^, Davis, Exceptional Children in ' . 
iRegular Classrooma . Mlnneapblia , Minnesota ^ Leadership Training 
Ins tltu^tT/ Special Education (University of Minnesota, Department of 
Audio-'Visual Extension), 1971* 

A collection of fourteen papers 'by leaders in the field of special 
^ education discusses the subject of regular class placement for ^ , 

' exceptional children, 

9qI RlGder, Ronald 0. "Hospitals, Patients, and Politics." Schizophrenia 
^ ' Bulletin ill 9-15; Winter 1974. . ^ 

Presents arguments against closinglong-term care hospitals and state 
mental hospitals , notitig that commuttlty follow-'up or rehab Hit at ion 
" programs are almost non^exlstant . . 

91, lister, Anne, ;'Deaf Children in Mainstream Education/- Volta Review 
' ; 77*5^ 279-2*0; fey 1975. ' , ^/ ^ ' 

Reports a longitudinal follow-up study of 88 deaf children, ages 6-16. 
Achievemant was generally higher for students enrolled in regular 
classes, as opposed to stmdents in special classes. . . ' ■ ^ 

92, Rogow, Sally, "Public Education for Blind Children." Educlation Canada 
"l5i2^ 37-40; Summer 1975. 

The imaginative use of new resources , new special education teaching 
■ roles, and new technology all contribute to making, public schools 
both socially and eco|iomically feasible for blind children. 
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93. Sc iltz, Jerome L. ^'Integration of Emotionally Dis^turbed Students- The 
Role of the Director of Special Education/* Excep tional Children 40^ 
39-41; September 1973. " 

An emotionally disturbed child considered r^dy for integration faces 
a major impediment—a stumbling block created not by the child's 
deficits but rather by apprehension and lack of knowledge of ^regular 
school staff. An attempt has been made to point out a situation which 
need not exist in the public schools and^ one which can and should be 
ameliorated by the director of special education. 

^4. Slegel, Ernest. Special Educa tion' in the Regular Classroom . New York, 
New York: John Day Company, Inc., 1969. 

Orientation and teaching techniques are presented for teachers of 
marginally exceptional children enrolled in regular classrooms. 

5. Smith, James 0., and Joan R. Arkans ; "Now More tha^n-Ever: A Case for 
the Special Class," Exceptiona l Children 40:7: 497=501 April 1974. 

Intent of this arti-le is to develop a case for the special classes 
one possible administrative and educational arrangement for a specific 
population of children who^ have all too often been ignored in speli^l 
education planning and polemics. 

5, "Spina Bifida Children Attending Ordinary Schools." British Medical 
Journal 5930j1: 142-^145; January 18, 1975. ' " 

In 14 out of 24 cases over a period of two years, children with spina 
bifida were placed in regular schools in South Gloucestershire. Success 
of these children in regular schools often depended on special provisions, 
such as transportation, mobility aids, and physiotherapists, 

. Staley, William H., Jr. "Planning for Delns 1 1 tut ional Izat ion , Prog rams 
for the Handicapped 75:6; September 30, 1975, ^ ~ 

0 

Explores the process that should occur prior to and during placement 
ot former residents of institutions in the community. State-level 
planning is necessary. Stresses that c<5mmunlty residents must be 
involved and supportive if deinstitutionalization is to succeed, 

. Stephens, Beth. ^'Deinstitutionalization: A Charge to Special Educators." 
Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded 10:3: 130-131; October 1975 

As plans for deinstitutionalization are effected, special educators will 
need to coordinate their ^ef forts more closely with community agencies 
charged with the delivery of health, social welfare, rehabilitation, 
recreation and residential services. Presented are seven reasons why 
' 'this increased coordination is espential. 

. Tait, Pearl E. "Believing Without Seeing: Teaching the Blind Child in 
^a 'Regular' Kindergarten." Childhood Education 50:5: 285-291; March 1974. 
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Suggestions are offered to teachers of regular kindergartens on 
ways to help blind children who were integrated into the classes, 
from regular educational programs. Although a blind child* in the 
classroom will not require any changes in the daily schedule, some . 
substitutions are recoiranended for certain activities * such as 
preparation for braille typewriting through development of manual 
dexterity and preparation fo^^ braille readi\ig by labeling objects 
with braille signs. Also, blind children must be taught to develop ^ 
their senses of sound, touch* smell, and space and appropriate . 
behavior via games* Twenty such activities and gam^s are ^ited. 
It is stressed that, if the teacher will keep the principle^ 
discussed in this article in mind, the blind child can readily 
be accommodated in the regular kindergarten classroom with beneficial 
results. Suggested methods are meant to be starting points' for the* 
individual teacher's creativity* 

100. Taylor, GeorgeR., and Stanley E. Jackson. Educational Strategies 
and Services for Exceptional Children . Springfiild, lilinois^ 
Charles C^ Thomas, 1976. 260 pp. 

\ " - = . ■ 

Each chapter is based on a^ noncategorical approach to educating 
handicapped children, with emphasis on the individual. Focuses 
on principles for implementing educational strategies in the 
regular classroom^ 

101. Vernon, HcCay. "Integration or Mainstreaming . " American Annals 
' of the Deaf 120:1: 15-16; February 1975. 

A system developed by R. Holcomb is contrasted favorably with other 
unplanned efforts at mainstreai^ng deaf children that are said to 
result in irreversible educational and psychological damage, 

102. Vernon, McCay, and Hugh Prickett, Jr, "Mainstreaming" Issues and 
a Model Plan.*' Audiology and Hearing Education 2:2^ 5'-6, 10-11; 
Februa/y-March 1976. 

Authors review principles behind mainstreaming and practicalities 
of establishing a mainstreaming program. Three versions of main- 
streaming, all of which are seen as failure, are presented and 
contrasted with a successful program in Newark, Delaware. 

103. Viscardi, Henry, Jr. The Phoenix Child'.' A Story of Love . New York, 
New York: Paul Ericksson , Inc . (119 West 57th Street, 10019), 1975, 

. 208 pp. $7.95. 

Traces the establishment of the Human Resources School and of a 
residence for seven handicapped children who would otherwise have 
lived in an institution. ^ One child, Darren, is followed from entry 
into the residence to the mainstream of -society. 

104. Warfield, Grace J,, editor. Mainstream Curmntsi Reprints from 
''Exceptional Children", 1968-1974 . Reston, Virginian Council for 
Exceptio^nal Children (1920 Association Drive, 22091), 1974. $5.00* 
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Reprints of 37 articles on mains treaming handicapped children originally 
pri/ited between 1968 and 1974 in Exceptiona]. Children ' fiournfln are ' 
• presented. . — ' ' " -' . * 

n05. Watson, Marjorie. Mainstreaming the Educable Mentally Retarded . Wash- ' 
ington, D. C.i National Education Association, 1973. 55 pp. ^(ED 111 117) 

Designed for teachers, this book dlscufises charatfteriBtlcs of re- 
tardation- and suggests teaching strateiies for retarded children 
m regular classes. Statistics and definitions of the levels of 
retardation, environmental influences, and diagnostic factors are 
discussed.. 

106. Weintraub, Frederick J., editor, et al. Public Policy and the Ed ucation 
of Exceptional Children. Res ton, Virginia: Council for Exceptional 
Children (1920 Association Drive, 22091),. 1976. 378 pp $13 95 

, (Order CEC Publication No. 123.) " , ' " ' 

Intended for persons concerned about public poliqieS^fc exfieptional 
children and those engaged Mn creating public policy;,':tli. '€ok provides ' 
guidelines and examples of appropriate policies for exertional children. 

107. Witty,; Elaine P. "Training to Handle ' Learning and Behavior Problems in 
■jrf, the Regular Classroom." Journal of Teacher Educa tion 26:2: 135-138- 

Summer 1975. ■ ^ ~~ ~ ' "~ ' 

A training program that attempts to sensitize interns and teachers to 
the needs of handicapped children and ways of individualizing instruction 
in the regular classroom is described. 

*108. Wolf, Judith M. Designing and Implementin p n M^ins^r^.m r^..^eo 

Regular E arly Educators . Minneapolis, Minnesota: The UniversitT^f 
Minnesota, and the Minnesota State Department of Education, August 
1975 . (ED 116 278) ' s ' 

The University of Minnesota and the Minnespta State Department of 
Education joined forces to design and implement a course to prepare 
regular educators to work with handicapped children. The purposes 
content areas, and evaluations of the course by students are discussed. 

*10S. Wynne, Susan^ et.al. Mainstreaming and Early Childhood Educat ion for 

Handicapped^thildren: Review and Implications of Rp^P^rrb' F^„^ Report. 
Washington, D. C. : Wynne Associates, 1975, (ED 108 426)" 

Presented are results of a project which reviewed and analyzed research 
and produced a bibliography of 291 books, reports, and articles related 
to mainstreaming preschool handicapped children. Among, conclusions are 
that- the value of an intervention program,, depends on. the degree to 
which that progtam focuses on child's special heeds.. 
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Zneimer, Leonard. "Mains treaming : A Fad or a Reality?'' Journal for 
S pecial Educators of the Mentally Retarded I2i2i 95-101; Winter 1976. 

Author cautions aga^inst assuming that some magic word or concept 
will immediately eliminate all problems involved i*n malnstreamlng . 
In dealing with any one phase of education and development we must 
remember to keep ^ the total needs of the whole child in mind. He =. 
views Integration as one of the means of achieving human dignity 
for^the handicapped, and not as an end in itself*) 




IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY^ PART B , 

INTEGRATION INTO 
REGULAR PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION PROGRAMS 

111. Acuff, Sidney H. "Recreational CounseliM as an Aspect of Programming 
for the Short Tetm PsycHhiatric Patient J' ^Recreation in Treatment 

-Cente,rs 5i 5-1 \ 1966. 

The purpose of this program was to acquaint patients with the great 
variety of leisure possibilities in the communitys to assist them in 
making realistic choices from the possibilities, and to help them 
• develop leisure plans to be followed upon discharge. 

112. Adams, Kela 0. The Effects of Adapted Physical Education upon the 
Social Adjustment and Mottfr Proficiency of Educable Me ntally Retarded 
Girls. Doctoral dissertation. Bloomington , Indiana: Indiana 
University (47401), June 1970. 

This investigation was desifned to determine the effects of a one^ 
semaster adapted physical education program upon the motor proficiency 
and^ocial adjustment of educable mentally retarded (IQ 50-79) junior 
hlgh^^^ol girls. Three treatment groups were randomly selected froin 
&3o public junior high schools. Experimental group (N^21) was taught 
in a^dlpted physical education classes by the experimenter on alternate|. 
dayf f or one semester. Control groups (N^20 educable mentally retardefl 
and N^23 Intellectually normal girls) remained integrated into regular 
physical education programs. Comparisons were tfased on scores on 
the K^=Oseretsky Tests of Motor Development, Cbwell Social Adjustment. 
Ind#x, and Cowell Personal Distance Scale. General conciusions in^ 
dicated that participation of^EMR gtrls in physical education was 
associated with greater motor performance gains than noted among 
intellectually normal girls receiving the same^amount of instruction. 
Howevep, the adapted program appeared to be no more effective than 
the regular program in promoting mptDr development among EMR girls; 
social adjustment among EMR girls appeared to be achieved better 
through participation in adapted physical education programs rather 
than through retention in regular physical education classes. 

113. American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The Be st of' Challenge Volume I . Washington, D.C: the Alliance, 1971. 

Compilation of beSt articles from first five years— 1965 to 1970" 
of Challenge , newslett^ of the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreat ion deals with physical education, 
recreation, and related programs for mentally retarded persons. 
This publication is designed for practitioners working at ^rass 
roots levels in public schools, residential facilities, day care 
centers, community/recreation programs, ^inics, developmental 
centers, and camps. It deals wlJth all aspects of physical education 
and recreation prog^ms for mentally retarded persons and features 
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articles about adtlvities, programs, methods, equipment^ innovative ' 
* ideas, leadership procedures, research, books and periodicals, films 
arid other audiovisual materials. Sub^sections aiaX with areas suchf 
as arts hnd crafLs, games, athletics and sports, dance, motor develop^ 
^ment, mu^c, physical fitness , swimming , vol^unteer student activities, 
adult programs, camping, scouting^ and therapeutic programs. Contents 
_ include information on activities , approaches, and procedures appropriate 
for severely mm profoundly retarded as well as trainable and educable 
of all ages in any situation. 

11^* =^ The Best of Challenge Volume II , Washington, D. Ci the 

Alliance, 1974. ' , 

Presented as a sequel to The Best of Challenge, this volume contains 
pertinent articles, practical information, program anecdotes, -book 
and film reviews, and research abstracts concerning physical education, 
recreation, and related areas for impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
persons; focus is on materials dealing with mentally retarded ' 
participants. Contents were selected from Challenge newsletters 
betw^^ September 1970 and May 1973, Information is divided into 
flt major sections. Philosophy and Editorials, Actl^)£^eSi .Prg= , 

Leadership, Cross Country Challenges, Books, F^^^faM ^^^^irch. 

lis. The Best of Challenge Volume III , Washingt^A^,-D , Q . 

Alliance, 1977. ^ ^ ' ^ 
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Includes articles from Challenge newslettarg dated Septembera973 
through May 1976. , ... . ' 

"^ii^* .. Guidfe for Programs in Recreation anyBhysical Education for 

the Mentally R etarded, Washington, D. C. : the Alliance7"l968r 51 pp 
' (IRUC Order # 1105| $5.10; $2.60 in reduced copy.) 

Includes guidelines, and suggestions far personnel responsible for 
initiating, evaluating, and expanding physical education and/or 
recreation programs forr mentally retarded persons and groups in 
various situations. Sections deal with activity areas such as 
. physical fitness, motor ability, sports, skills, special events,, 
and recreation; evaluation including an annotated listing of 
perceptual-^motor, physical fitness, and motor ability tests 
appropriate for mentally retarded populations; motivation 
techniques and award systems; facilities, equipment, and supplier; 
medical examinations; in-seriM.ce=" education and training; volunteers; 
parents a^d programs; public relations and information ; self 
evaluation procedure and format are included. 



Physical Activities for the Mentally Reta rded^ Idea^ for 

7^ T.7 ^ ^ U 4 „ _ ^ ^ . ^t. _ ATT. — ^ — - — ^ 



Instruction . Washington, D. C, T the Alliance, 1968. 137 pp 

This is practical source for persons responsible for physical education, 
recreation, and related programs for mentally retarded individuals 
and groups. Contents are limited to act^^Cties promoting fundamental 
motor development and exploration of three general skill areas i (a) net, 

- ■ ■ ' /f n 
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racket, and paddle activities; (h) rolling, pushing, throwing, and 
catching activities; and (c) striking and kicking' activities . It was 
felt that these areas affotd the greatest opportunity for developing / 
skills basic to success in the majority of sports. /AlthQugh this 
publication is concerned with these skill areas, the values of ot^er 
worthwhile sports and recreational activities have not been minimized * 
Application of fundamental movement patterns progress through three . 
distinct and Increasingly complex levels |^to provide increasing 
challenge to participahts as ^they master movemerits and improve motor 
ability and physical proficiency at lower levels* An Individual 
activlty---bowling, and a team activity— Softball are^use^ as sample 
units to show application of this' approach and use o£, selected 
activities to achieve specific purposeful goals* 

, Programming for thg Mentally Retarded in Physical Educatio n 

and Recreation, Washington,' D. C. ^ ^the AHiLanc^,^^ 1968 . ^ 144 pp, 

— ==^,= — — = — — — ^ 

Contributions from over 400 individuals, includir}^ physical educators^ 
recreation specialists, special educators, psychologists, and 
physicians representing public schools, residential facilities, day 
care centers, p&rk and . recBeation boards, voluntary organizations, and 
governmental agencies who participated in a National Conferfnte In 
Programming for the Mentally Retarded in Physical Education and 
Recreation are preserited.. Copies include recreation and day care 
for mentally retarded persons^ A community recreation team approach 
to programming, play facilities and equipment, financial assistance -> 
from, the federal goVfernment role of motor activities in programs 
for retarded children and adults, recreation programing for adult 
retarded populations, and programs for severely and profoundly re- 
tarded individuals. Health and safety problems of mentally retarded 
persons, including general health and s^jc education are also covered. 
Group and special interest discussions center around diagnosis, 
evaluation, and placement of mentally retarded irjdlviduals , basic 
needs and considerations in professional pteparation at both graduate 
and undergraduate levels, pertinent resea'rch, program materials , in-^ 
eluding activities and methods, arid programs for trainable retarded 
eroups* 

. Rules Affecting the Eligibility of the Mentally "Retarded for 
Intersch olastic At hleticg h > Survey of State High School Athletic 
Asso^iatioTis , Washington, ^D. C. : the Alliance ,. 1967 . ' 20 pp. (IRUC 
Order # 1124 f $2.00.) ^ , ' "f. 

This survey of state high school athletic or activity associations 
(98 percent returns) was- conducted to determine national trends and 
spertfic procedures for estatJlishing eligibility of mentally retarded 
students for interscholastic athletics. Results showed that in 22 
states (44 percent) mentally retarded students were eligible and did 
participate, in M states (20 percent)^ they were eligible on the basis 
of broad interpretation of association bylaws, a^d in 17 states (34 
percent) they were, not eligible usually because of meeting scholar- 
ship or academic el^igibility rules* 
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120. . Special Fitness Test Manual for the MentaMy Retarded . 
Washington, D. C, : the Alliance, 1968; revised 1976^ 

Explains purposes and development of Special Fitness Test which was' 
adapted from AAHPER Youth Fitness Test, describes each of seven test 
items — flexed arm hang, sit-up, shuttle run, standing broad jump, 
50-yard dash, softball throw for distance, and 300^yard run-walk-^ 
and tells how each test item is administered. National norms 
(percentile scores) for mentally retarded boys and girls 8 to 18 
years of age are presented on the basis of results from 4,200 
youngsters who were tested throughout the country along with 
standards of eligibility for Silver, Gold, and Champ awards. 
Suggestions for improving levels of physical fitness and a selected 
bibliography are included, 

121. American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
Council for Exceptional Children. Recreation and Physical Activity 

for the Mentally Retarded. Washington, D. C/V the Alliance7~1966 , 96 pp 

A joint committee o¥ the i^erlcan Alliance for Health, Physlca^l Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and the Council for Exceptional Children pre- 
pared this publication as a practical, sound approach to developing 
and conducting recreation and physical activities for mentally re^ 
tarded persons and groups of all age^s and functional levels. Material 
was prepared with three groups especially in mind—physical educators 
with little background or experience in working with mentally retarded 
persons, special educators with little technical knowledge about 
conducting recreation and physical activities, and parents or volunteers 
who lack background and training in both areas. Chapters deal with 
mental retardation, philosophy and practices of recreation in general 
and specifically for retarded persons and groups, program adaptations 
for retarded children, adolescents, and adults, and activities and 
techniques for conducting recreation programs for mentally retarded 
populations. An extensive annotated bibliography of source materials 
is included, 

1 

122. ^ Testing fo r Impaired, Disabled, and Handicapped Individuals , 

Washington, D. C. : the Alliance, 1975," 'll2 pp ' ~ 

Provides information about physical fitness tests, perceptual-motor 
scales, and developmental profiles for use with impaired, disabled, ^ 
and handicapped persons. Summaries of instruments in each of the 
listed areas contain * Information about where each device is available, 
whac is measured and how it is measured, administrative considerations, 
and general comments, 

'123, American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
Council for National Cooperation in Aquatics, A Practical Guide for 
Teaching the Mentally Retarded to Swim . Washington, D, C. i the 
Alliance, 1969. 160 pp. 

Develop^ to help fill gaps in instructional and recreational swimming 
programs for mentally retarded persons, this guide is a composite of 
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ideas, and experience of many individuals who havte taught mentally re- 
tarded indivWuals to swim. It Incorporates the succes^fuls practical^ 
and fiunctional into a flexible and TOrkable resource. A basic premise 
of the publication Is that there "is no single approach or sequence* 
which guarantees success for every instructor with every student. 
Sections deal with swimming and mentally retarded, organising' and 
administering programs, methods, teaching progressions , stunts and 
games applied to swimming programs for mentally retarded, individuals, 
pool facilities, behavior modification techniques for teaching 
swimming to mentally retarded persons^ and a selected bibliography. 

124. American Foundation for the Blind. How to Integrate A gijig Visually 
Handicapped Persons into Community Senior Programs . New York, New Yofk: 
the Foundation (15 West 16th Street / 10011) , 1971. 

Descries efforts of five diverse communities---Buf f alo , Roches^#r, 
Syracuse, New York Cit-y, and Long Beach (Long Island)'-^for integration J 
of ^t>ldef blind persons into community programs* It emphasizes the 
cooperation among 'different community agencies, the need 'for 
properly trained staffs, and raliable transportation programs. 

125. Anooshian, Vaujan Barney. A Survey of Problems Arislr> g from the ^ 

^ IntegrMion of EMR Boys in the Californ ia High School Regular P., E. 
Class / Master's thesis. Claremont California : Claremont Men's 
College (91711), May 1961. 

This survey was undertaken to determine effects adherence to California 
School Code (i.e., section on part of the school day in integrated 
. situations) regarding educable mentally retarded children minors had on 
instructional practices of California high school boys' physical edu^ 
cat ion classes* Of primary concern was identif Ic'ation-^of problems 
confronting physical education instructors when educable mentally re- 
tarded boys were Integrated with nonretarded students in regular 
physical education classes. 

IS', 

+126. Auxter, David. "Integration of the Mentally Retarded with Normals in 
Physical and Motoj^ Ftrness Training Programs." Journal of Healthy 
^sical Education, leoreation 41:7: 61^62; September 1970. 



127, Avedon, Elliott M. Recreation and Mental Retardation . Washington, D. C. : 
U. S. Government Printing Office (20402), 1966. 

The subject of recreation for the mentally retarded is discussed: 
examples of activities for the retarded at home, in school, in 
community and agency programs are given. Resource information 
provided. 

128. Avedon, Elliott M. , et al. Activating Community Resources fo r Therapeutic 
Recreation Services, Final Report . New York, New York: Comeback, Inc. 
(16 Wes~t 46 Street,; a0O36), February 1966, 
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Included are six topics partalning to the development of research, 
consultation, information, and related services in therapeutic 
recredtion* The topics deal with the following: role of the specialist 
' in the community s cominunlcation processes among project staff and between 
staff and the community , identifying coinmunitfy resources, implementatian' 
of therapeutic recreation at three demonstration sites, and achieving 
objectives of tharapeutic .recreation . Also iTicluded are basic approaches 
ho specific situationi In different communities. Appendixes contain 
> methoda of using community resources, teenage volunteers, applications 
^for services, and a sample skill inventory. 

Avedon, Elliott M,, and Frances B. Arje. Socio-Recreat ive Progratmning 
for the Retarded. New York, New York: Teachers College Press, /1964r 

Development of a rationale and procedures for organiEations and various 
groups to sponsor recreative programs for the retarded are presentad* 
The goal of a sponsoring organlEation should be to prepare the community 
to assume ultimate responsibility for supporting and maintaining a 
comprehensive program of socio^recreative service for the retarded* 
Included are sections listing consultation and related sourcas, selected 
blblio,graphlc materials, national , trends and legislation influencing ^ 
service. 

Bain, Margaret F. , and Clarence Grdsso. "Day Camps Serve Handicapped 
and Non-Handicapped." Camming kl \b\ 5^7;' April 1975, 

Describes a day camp that integrates over 700 handicapped and non- 
handicapped children. 

Barkley, Allen L. , and Pamela Robinson. ''Ticket to Re-^Integracion. " 
Journal ^f_J.e lsurablllty 2^" 3-10; July 1975. 

Recreation staff of a psychiatric hospital facilitated the re^inte^ 
gration of patients intp the communi^ty by Issuing tickets to community 
recreation events at a reduced ieb^. Number of in-hospital free 
recreation activities was limited. Administrative details are described* 

i 

Berryman, Doris L. , project director. Enhancament of Recrfetion S ervice 
to Disabled Children , Par^ Report of a threi-^year study Supported in 
part from the Children's Bureau, U, S. Department pf Health, Education, 
and Welfare. New York, New York- New York University (School of Edu^ 
cation, 10003) , 1971 . 

Vciiu is the final report of a study to! (1) obtain an estimate of the 
type and quality of recreation services provided to physically disablad 
and mentally retarded children and youth in a representative national 
sample of a wide variety of agencies, orgajiizationa arid institutions in 
the public, voluntary, and private sectors; (2) develop recommended 
standards and criteria for provision of recreation services to handl- 
capped children and youth; (3) identify problems arid obstacles encountered^ 
by recreation resources which do provide services to physically disabled 
and mentaLly retarded children eind youth and discover t*he reasons why 
some resources provide these services to non-disabled childrfen and youth 
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only; and (4) write, and prepare for' distribution , pamphlets which 
wiir assist communities and their ^agencies, organiiiationB, and in- 
stitutions in tl\e. initiation^ improveinent and/qv eKpansion of recreation 
services to physically disabled and mentaliy retarded children arid youth, 

133. . Planning Pro.lect for th e Development of Recreation Services in 
^habllltatlon Centers . Final Report supported in part from the 
VocationaT RehabilTtation Administration, U, S. Depart^ient of Healthy* 
Education, and Welfare. New York, New York: New York University 
(School of Education, 10003), n.d, 

AnalysisS^responses from the Planning Project ±tid4cates_that though 
there hasn'r^been any appreciable change since 1959^ in tlie proparttofv^ — — 
of agencies providing recreation services, there has been an increase 
in the proportion of agencies^ using full-time personnel £o plan and 
conduct recreation services. Results also show^that there is consider^ 
able divergence among rehabilitation agencies concerning almost every 
aspect of providing recreation services; administrative structure. of 
services; and educational level and background o£ staff conducting 
services. 

134. , Recreatioh for Disable d Children^ Guideli nes for Parents and 
Friends . Report of a three-year study gupported in part from thf 
Children* s Bureau* U. S, Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare. 
New York, New York: New York University (School^ of Education, 10003), 
1971. 

Provides guidelines for. parents and others concerning how to find 
recre,ation services, how to start a recreation program, and eKamples 
of successful programs. 

135. Berryman, Doria L. , Annfe^tte Logan, and Bernard Broginsky* Serving Pis- 
abled ChildreTi:_ Guidelines for Recreation Agencies. Report of a three^ 
year study supported in part' from the Children's Bureau^ U. S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. New York, New York: New York Univer- 
sity (School of Education, 10003) i 1971. 

Final report of Health, Education, and Welfare grant giving guidelines 
for including all levels of disabled children in c-ommunity recreation 
p ro grams . 

136. Birenbaum; Arnold, and Arthur L, Schwartz.: Recreation for th^ Mentally 
Retarded —A C omm unity Based Prggr ani. New York, New York: New York 

As so c iat i^n ~f or Help of Retarded Children, November 1968. 

The major objective of this three-^year research and demonstration 
project was to te'st feasibility of eKtendlng the responsibiJ^t^s of . 
community work agencies ^in New York to, include the mentally retarded. 
Twenty-seven groups of retardates (IQ's 35 to 75) were created, 
numbering from 10^ m 15 members. Activities were predominantly task * 
.oriented for the youngest group (ages 8 to 12), unfocused and expressive 
for the adolescents (ages 13 to 17), and concerned . with groyp goals and 
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needs for the yoyng adults (ages 18 to 30 and oVer). Self care skills 
were stressed with the peer groups serving as mechanisms to increase 
social skills. Results indicated that expansion will occur In the 
next ten years and that the program was both needed and feasible. ^ 

"Blind Children In an Integrated Physical Education Program." New Out- 
look for the Blind , March 1966. ~" 

Bodley, Dean, et al. Physical Education Guide for the Exce ptional Child , 
Ann Arbor , Michigan: Ann Arbor Public Schobls' (Physical Education 
Department), November 1970. (ED 061 683) 

_£uide_J.s Intended tq assist physical education teachers in dealing with 
a typical ^^liiHrd^eiL^n their regular classes. Adapted physical education 
is seen as integration of handicapped children into regular physical 
education classes by understanding their specifl needs and how-to pro- 
gram for them. Outlined are policies and procedures o f ^^rhe^schooL 



system, as well as general educational objectives for the handicapped^ 
child. Focused upon are 18 specific heal th- related , sensory, orthopedic, 
mental, and neurological disabilities. Brief discussion of each dis- 
ability covers definition, causes, symptoms, related problems, and 
general teaching suggestions. Recommended physical activities are . 
listed for 15 major categorizes and additional subcategories of 'handicaps^ _ 
Selection criteria for measurement and other evaluative procedures are 
listed. r 

Boninger, Walter B. , editor. Proceedings of the Specia'^ Demons trat ion 
Workshop for Inte grating B lind ChildreB with "sighted Chlldren^nte' On- 
going Physical Education and Recreation Programs/ Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cleveland Society for the Blind, 1970. (ED 046 147) 

A special education workshop (Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-10, 1969) 
for integrating blind children with sighted children into ongoing 
physical education and recreation programs is described. Ophthalmological , 
social and psychological aspects of blindness relative to participation 
in physical activities; mobility and orientation In relation to physical 
education; highlights of Dr. William Freeberg's presentation; and . 
summation of worksliop's activities are included. Question and answer 
periods at the end of each presentation are also recorded. 

Jioston University, New England SEIMC. '*Desc r ipt ions of Innovative Training 
Programs Directed Toward: 1. Integration of Children with Special Needs 
in Regular Classroom. 2. Serving , Severely Handicapped Children." 
^^_^J£IlL£j^_L...£2Jll£'^^ Educational Program for Except ion a 1 Ch 1 1 d r e n 

^Plyjiiouth, Massachusetts, October 2-4", 1972) and"" Inst i tu t ionnjjDey?!^ 
-^nd D issmTiin ajj£r^l^j;e^^ (Chica go , Illinois, ^January "! 8^ 9, 

l^n). - Boston, MaHSachusotts New England" SEIMC (Boston" Oni vers i'tyTT^^ 
1973. (ED 081 146) 

Presented alphabetically by state or university are approximately 35 
descriptions of innovative training programs directed toward integration 
of children witii special needs in regular classrooms, and toward sevorely 
handicapped children* 
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+141. Braies pavid K* Ph ysical Education and Recreation fo r Mentally Re- 
tarded Pupils In Public Schools. Washington, D. C: Merlcan Alliance 
for Health ~ Physical Education, and Recreation, 1966* 55 pp. (IRUC 
Order # 1117; $5^.50.) 

The final report of this national survey presents status of physical 
education dnd recreation opportunities "provided inentally retarded 
children in the nation's public schools* Questionnaires ware sent to 
4,022 school superintendents, principals, or teachers ; results are 
based on T, 589 responses (37/6 percent) from these individyals. The 
final report is presented in 11 sections^ (1) General Summary; (2) 
Primary Schools; (3) Elementary Schools; .(4) Junior High Schools; 
(5) Senior High Schools; (6) "Enrolled with Normal Pupils*, (7) Schools 
Including All Gradps^ (8) Boys in Physical Education with Normal 

. Pupils; (9) Boys in Physical Education Classes Separate from Those 

- for Normal Ptipils- (10^ Girls-^to-fl^ysical Education with Normal 

Pupils; Ind, (11) Girls in Physical Education Classes Separate froTn 
Those for Notmal Pupils. 



142. Buell, Charles. '*How to Include Blind and Partially Seeing Children 

in Public Seco ndary School Vigorous Physical Education." The .fihys leal 
Educator 1:29: 6=8; bkrch 1972,^ 



- Briefly discussed are common attitudes toward blindness and liow-to-- 
do^it information on including blind and partially seeing children in 
public^ secondary school vigoritts physical education. Improper attitudes 
and lack of knowledge about the physical potential of blind students 
are said to account for the lack of vigorous physical education ac- 
titivites in many public schools, Sources for implementing a physical 
education program are given- Also mentioned are approj^riate class 
placement of the student in unmodified activities and methods of 
instruction for use with blind chiriAfen. 

143, . Ph ysical Educat ion an d; Rec rea t ion for the^' ^sually Handic apped. . 

Washington, D. C.i Merican Alliance for Healthy Physical Education 
and Recreation, May 1973* 80 pp. 

This manual presents practical information which supplements and 
pulls together knowledge' previously published about specific program 
areas in physical education and recreation for the visually handicapped. 
The guide was developed for use by personnel in community prQgram.^;; 
residential facilities and/or special programs and emphasizes that Che 
increasing number of visually hartdicapped persons in regular and special 
classes have a tremendous need for physical fitness and motor proficiency* 
Three major parts present information about blindness, methods and ac-- 
tivlties, and bibliographical references, 

+144. . "Physical Education for Visually Handicapped Children." Journal 

of Healt h, P hysical Education, Recreation 42 ;4:^ 63-64; April 1974. 

Article suggests some adaptations which have proved effective in erf^ 
abllng blind students to participate in physical education activities 
with the rest of their sighted class. Suggestions pertain to ball 
games, traclefand field and physical fitness tests, tag games, races% 
and other activities, 
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+145. Buell, Charles E,, and Angeio Montagnino, Jr. "Blind Children IntMra„ 
into Physical Education Classes iji New Jersey Schoels.'' AAHPER Updlte 
, p. 3, February 1976. ' — ' 

^ Fear of injury is the most common reason given for not including blind 
students in regular physical aducatioh and sports programs. However, 
New Jersey schools ha.ve not evidenced greater incidence of injury 
among blind students. Examples of blind students participating in 
regular, programs in that state are given, 

146. Bultena, G., and V. Wood. "Leisure Orientation and Recreational Ac- 
tivities of Retirement Community Residents.*' Journal of Leisure Research 
2:1: 3^ 11-; 1970, / ■ " " 

"' ft 

147. Burnette, Wanda L, "Who Handicaps the Handicapped?" American Correctiv e 
Therapy Journal 28:3; 71-76; May-June 1974. ' 

148. Burpee, Jane. "Educational Camping Tours of Western Canada, Integrating 
Handicapped and Non-handicapped Teenagers," Canadian Journal of Occu- 
pational Therapy 41:2: 10; Summer 1974. ~ " 

An educational travel experieng^or 32 people in^two separate groups 
was conducted to afford those unable, to travel due to handicap or 
financial cause an opportunity to see and learn about Canadian \ 
geography. Other goals of the' program were to integrate handicapped 
and nonhandicapped youth into one program, to provide experience In 
camping, travel, and self=help skills, and to provide experience in 
living in a large group containing others from different social and 
cultural backgrounds. It was felt that objectives of the frip were 
achieved ^ccessfully. ' ^ 

+149. Bushell, Shirley, and Jerry D. Kelley. Providing Community Recreational 
Opportunities for the Di sabled. Urbana, Illinois: Office of Recreation 
and Park Resources, Department of Recreation and Park Administration, 
College of Physical Education and Cooperative Extenslpn Service, % 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, June 1974. 23 pp 
(IRUC Order // 113; $2.30; $1.20 in reduced copy.) 

Discusses how disabled people h^e been excluded from community 
recreation programs and ways to ensure that they are Included. 

150. Bybokas, J. S. Attitudes o f Recreation Administrators Towards Disabled 

Persons. Master's thesis. New York, New York: New York University, 1968. 

Cain, Tom. "An Alternative to Special Olympics!*' Journal of Lelsura^ility 
3i%: 3-7; January 1976. ' ' ~ 

A recent effort to integrate 50 handicapped adults into the Southern 
Alberta Games (Canada) was considered far better than segregated 
athletic programs. Events for handicapped athletes took plac% in 
the midst of events for nonhandicapped par ticipants , with'oppor- ^ 
tunities for interaction among all. Problems and conaiderations 
are discussed, * . 
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+152. "Camp Hidden Valley," jQurnal of Health, Fhyslcal Education, Recreation 
42i5l 73-74; May 1971. T " ^ " , 

A description Is given ot CBmp Hidden Valley , the Fresh Mr Fund's 
Camp for boys and girls 8 to 12 years of age which enrolls both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped campers . The children are accepted on ■ 
the basis of financial and personal needs* The handicapped campers ^ 
have a wide variety of disabilities; adaptation %n facilities and^ 
activities is made in an unnoticeable manner, ■ 

153. Canadian Mtional Institute for the Blind. Philosophy of Recreation * 
Toronto^ Canada: the Institute (1929 Bayview Avenue), 1972. 

General statement is given of aims and beliefs of the recreation 

programme of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. Examples^ 

are given of ^tlvitlies and aims. Integration of the blind with the 
sighted ^connnunity Is discussed , 

+154. Christensens Dagney, "Programs for Handicapped : Creativity ^ in Teacljing 
Physical Education to the Physically Handicappad Child." Journal of 
Healthy Physicai Education, Recreation 41:3: March 197Q\ 

. " ' - ' ■ ' """" . ■ _^ / . - 

Based upon her prdgranis, a fifth grade teacher presents ways to in* 
"ciude physically handicapped children in the regular physical edu-- 
cation program* Adap'tations allowing a cerebral palsied boy to ' ^ 

- . participate in typical unit activities such as football ^ basketball, 
and rhythms are listed. -Priinary moveinents which can be attempted 
by the physically handicapped are also listed* Suggestions for 
using various pieces of equipment are made. ' ^ , 

^> ♦ . _ ■ . 

+^55* Citron I Lester. "Tin Cans and Blind Kids;" Journal of Health, Physical 

Education^ Recreation 42^4' 64; April 1974. ' 

Article points *out f un, exercise^i^^d peTceptuml tralulug hmrnttts" —r — 
blind children can obtain from ^^cking tin cans, and outlines a game 
which can be played with them, ^ . 

^156* Corbin, Charles B. A Textbook of Motor Development^ Dubuquei Iowa: 
William C. BroWn Company Publishers, 1973* 

Contents describe 'characteristic motor developinent patterns of 
children, reasons as to why children develop as they do and speculation 
regarding potential motor perforinance of children. Knowledge of motor 
* skill progression and use of stated evaluative criteria will assist 

the reader to determine motor developinent skills of program participants* 

157. CordelloSj Harry. Aquatic Recreation for the Blind* Washington, D*C.i 
toerican Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1976. 
* 128 pp. ^ ' . 

The author, who is blind himself, provides a firsts-hand accol^pt of 
unique problems facing visually Impaired persons in aquatic activities. 
Emphasis is on safety first. Topics covered include diving, survival 
swimming and lifesavlng, small craft safety, water skiing, and scuba diving. 
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158. Cratty, Bryant J. Parceptual and Mocor Development In Infantg and 

ChlLdren. New York ^ Ne^ Yorki Rie I^cMilian Co / (866 Third Avenue) , 
1970, : ^ > ■ . 

Discussion of research findings, with relationship to perceptual ai^ 
motor developinental stages In infants and children* Information Is ^ 
given for asslitance in .analysing sequential skills and evaluating.' 
each individual's functional levels* 

^ •■ • ; ■ ^ ^ 

^159. Deschin, Celia S. , and Marygoid V, Nash, Children Togetheri The 

Effect of Integrated GrQup Experlerices on OrthopedlcaTly Handicapped 
Children. New York, New York i New York Service for "the Handicapped/ 
: January 1971, (ED 048 680) ^ . - 

^ • To study the effect of organized group activities in community 

, centers and settlements on physically handicapped children's mental 
health, 230 children participated In a two-year demonstration project; ' 
Mental health was defined as the childVs social functidnlng In home 
and school and as reflected in the child's self-lmagei and it was 
hypocheaized that the mental health of mildly^ physically .handicapped 
children Improyed through p-ecreatlonal activities with theirnon- 
handicapped peers. It was also speculated that^ no special or 
^additional staff would be needed. Data was obtained tHrough lnter=» 
views with the children, families,, teachers, group leaders, and place- 
ment counselors Researchers ;f^t :tha comparing factors 
■ concerning the- families, the sttft;$^^j^^tS children's self--evaluatlons, 
the ^hlldren showed Improvemenfe^attrabuted to associating with their 
nonhandicapped peers. The second hypdthesia concerning staffing waa^ 
. %5°W®ndatlons fot^^^ centers, schools, and 
•fa^y^:t;;edtication^^^ me^t||- health of physitally handicapped 
/ ;'child ten were niade*-^^^ ' ■ 
■■ _ ' -J _ ' _ , . ^ - , ■ ■■ ^ "''^'j^^^'^i'C \ . ■ ' . ^ 
160. Dibner, Susan Schmidt ^ and Andre^lfe/p^ Integration or Segregation 
for the Phy sically/Handi capped ;^ill?;-Springfi Illinois : Charles ' 
Thomas, Publiah^r, 1973. * ' 

A two-'year field study on phy^cai||v^^^^ chlldrenan summer.. 

cainps is directed to thfe subject of<;iritegration of the^ha.ndlcapped 

in camps.: Addressing itself to the 



-child with normal youngsters 

questions of whether or not ititegratlon provides a more "normar* life 
_ situation, whether it affects a handicapped chlld^s self-esteem, 
whether overprotectiveness letters' the self-esteem of the disabled 
child, and whether there are unforeseen effects of commitment to 
Integration, this book Is intanded for planners of services for 
handicapped chlldreri, therapists, educators, recreation specialists, 
parents, and social scientists* 

- - - ■ Report on Studies of ' Integrated Camping, Boston, Massachusetts: 
Easter Seal Society for Crippled, Children and Adults of Massachusetts, 
Inc. (9 Newbury Street, 02116), October 28; 1968. (Mlmeo. Report) 
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A program in 1967 on late'pratini handtcap|id children and youtli- intp 
^summer canpj for nonhandtcapped children^ conaldered successful on 
the|baals of evaluation: by qtiestionnal^s $ personal interyiei^s and 
field visitations,* The handicapped cMldren ^ere put lato aecil- 
iiitegrfteds fully integraMd and day /ntegrated. situations ; ganeMl. - 
cohclwlons v/ere made at the end of Jhe stud^, that the . haridl^ 
, children^. enjoyed camp^ and gained Mom, the " ixperieace, Ev^ldentl^ " 
previous camp .experience was not mlated t^ cani^ adjustment no^ 
\ the length of time tn attendance Suggestions £91 future studf 'i^irejiv 
to examine the sot ial IncewctiM in models of dif f erent spcial 
. atMct-ti^e-and the development of -training, mateTials Cq,^. couriaalors, 

+162* Dunn, John . Mains t reaming : / M Qvervlew , Paper preseiited at 
;• American Alliance for Health / Physical Education^ and Eecreatlon 
National Cpwention^ Atlant^ City , New Jersey ^ 1975. . 12 pp. (IRUC 
' ' Order # 3B5.| $1,20) 



163. 



Focuses on threes concerns^ vhat is rfiearit by the tatm m ins tr earnings 
why there is so much discission" about this concept today, and w^har. 
are Implications, for physical education.* 

The Easter Seal Pir ecty Ty of Resident Camp B for Persons with Special 
Health Needs^ 10 th Edjjl ion . Chicago:^ Illinois i National Eaatelr Seal 



Society for Crippled 
60612) , 1977. $2,00j 



164* Elderj Jack 
of Health* 




hlldren and Adults (2023 Wast pgden Avenue, 



Includes residential catnps which Identify themaelves as serving In- 
dl\fiduala wlth.^physlcal ^ Wn^al , socials and^w^ emotional handicaps^ 
or those chat havf adapted their .prograins to acconmqdate persaris with 
dlsabilttlesr' . 



fpeclal Oljmplcs and Mainstreaming* 
cal Education^ and Re creatloni 14 1 2 



Tenneegee Journal 
17; Spring 1976, 



special Olympfcs need not imply segregation or removal of the= rc'- 
tarded child Jrom the mainstream of life. Howeyeri some trainable 
%i^^_g.everel2^/Tetarded children wjll always require a special 
's^r^fated grrogram. 
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Ellis, 

DS f 



Mar# Bye, Meeting the Ca mping Ne eds of H andicapped Children In 
or /the^ NQn-handicapped. Kaster's thesis^ Columbus, Qhio^ 



Ohio Sta*^ Univ^erslty (43210), 1957 



4166* Expandli/g Physical Educa^lpn S ervices to. Pupil s with Handicapping 
Conditio ns I 'Suimary Report , Madlsbni l^isconsin: Department of 
Research and Development, Department of SpecialLEed Educational 
^Servlcfas, Madison Fuhlic Schools, September 1974 , 64 pp * (IRUC 
Ordeif^ 1177;. $6.40. ) ^ ^ / 

Repofrts findings of a task forceMn Wisconsinj i^hich irtves ttgated^ 
nee^ and wys to broaden scope of physical education and ^ , 

re/reatioti sew ices to handicapped students In Madison Public Schools. 
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167, Flax, -Norman, and Edward Peters . "Retarded Children at Cacip w^ith Kformal 
. ^ Children Children 232-257 1 November-Deceinber 1967, , ^ ilk . 

.. This iCudy/'BUpports acceptance and integr^tlan'iiito camp life of 
handtcapped children with normal peers / 

*L68, . Folnan^ Rosalind, and Milton Budoff . Social Interests and Acti^rltl^s 

of Spec ial -afld' Re gu^ and Comp ared by Le arning" 

• * Poteiitlil Status. VQlmne 2, N umber 26 . Cambridge j Maasachuaetts i 
. Researci) Institute £or Educational Pro^^^ (ED 062 752) 

Low achieving regular class and educable inentaily .retatae4 (EMR) ' 
special class adoleacents from a whlte^ low--iiicome ^ urban district 
were administered the learning pottntial procedure aiid were . inter- , 
- viewed to deterrnine differetibes in their afterTSchool^ noii-academic 
activities. . FeV differences^ were .reported In the ioclal Iriterests 
- and ^act ±\rl ties of these tw samples* The rrare able special class ^ 

^ Students reported themselves to be tnore^^lsolated socially'^ engaged in 
L tiiore pass Iv^e activities, or in athletics^ did not belpng to peer 
^ - - groups, disliked group accivitleSj and said they did not desire to 

jch^ngq their gltuatlon. The less able (noiigalner) students reported V 
more saictive social Itivolvements ^Ith their peers. Data Indicate^ 
that nongaiiiers give socially desirable responses which do not reflect 
^ their actual, behaviors. , 

16fi Foman, Edt^ard. ^-^'Ths Inclusion of ^Visually Limited and Blind ChJidren 
In a. Sighted Physical Education Prograni.*- Ediicatlon of the Vi sually 
Handicapped ItUi 113-115; December 1969. " - ' ~ 

Physlcal^ education prograin at a schDol serving normaLl^ sighted 
and visually Impaired children is described, ^ Skills necessary for 
the Integration of the two groups □jn.' recraatlonal accivltles are 
discussed* Garaes and adaptatlbns used are^ alao described, 

.170, Friberg, R. A, Social Distance Sc ale for Measurin g Public Attitudes 

; IP^t-l Pjrsons with Physical Diaabirities , Master^ s thesis, Madison, 
. Wsconsini University of Wisconsin (53706) , 1966. 

171. ' Fuchlgami, Robert Yoshiniltsu. An Inves,ti^ation of the EKtent of * 
/ Iritegratlon and S ome Related Factors^ Affecting" .the Socla^^ - 
■ shijps of Educable Meiitally Handicapped 'Chil dren in ■Illinois , Dodtoral^'^> 
dissertation. Utbana^ rillnots i University of Illinois' ('61801) , 1964 . 



Analysis of data collected by questionnaire and by Interview of 111 \ ^ > 
high school ENffl boys ages 16-18 showed thatr (1) EMH pupils v.ere 
assigned more frequently to non^academlc type regular classes such 
as physical education and music for part of the day; <2) high school 
* EMH boys were participating niore in neighborhood activities than in 

social activities related to school; and (3) that EMH boys with ' - - 
^intelligence scores above 60 generally participated ta more social ■ ' ' " 'j 
^"actlvicies in school . and in their neighborhood thaii EMH boys ^^Ith ^ 
Ihtelllgence scores below 60, . ' , i 
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172. Geddis^ Dplores* Physical Actlvttlag for Indtvl dmlB^lth Hand icapping, 
Conditions > St^ Louis, Missouri i The C, V. Mosby Company j 1974^ 1- 

Thla book provides practical inforniation for Modifying phyi'ical. ac- ^-^"^ 
tivltles for Individuals with handlcappiiag coiiditlons such as sub-^ . 
average lntellectu|l function (tnlld to moderate and^ Beyere/prof oundi^^^^ , ; 
degrees), learning problems, visual Impairments ^ hearing difficult ie^^^ 
orthopedic conditions, and emotional problems, A non^ategorical approach 
to physical eduGation and recreation for indlvlduali with various handl- - 
capping conditions Is employed that facilitates ^^ntegrating handicapped 
persons Into pragrams; program activities baaed upon individual social^ 
eittotionalj mental and physical functional levels of each participant' are ; 
suggested. Contents includes (1) examples of behaviors that might Ba 
developed by participants; (2) sequences of developinental actl^ 
(3) suggestions for general and specific activity modifications I C^) 
behaviors to be developed In courses of adapted physical edutatlon* or 
physlcaj education and recreation for the handlcappeds pr In-service 
tralnlftg programs| (5) referelftcee for evaluative criteria; (6) infotT 
mation about equipment and suppllesi and (7) data about national re-- ~ ^ 
sources and listing pf audio visual aids. .x 

173* Gelselmanj D, . A Comparative A nalysis o£ the Integrat ion" Fa rtlcipgftion 
Patterns ifi Recre#tipn of Mental Patients G rouped According to ■D lagnoais. 
Mast ejr's thesis . Chapel Hlll^ North Carolina: University of. North 
^ Carolina (27514), 1963. . ' ' 

174* Godfreys Barbara B.,s and Newell C, Ke^hart* Movement . Patterns and ^ioto^ 
- - Education , New *Yorkj New York: Appleton=Century-nCrofts (Division of 
Meredith Corporation , " 440 Park Avenuie, SouthX, i969 . 

'This book contains information on motor activity, moviment patterns 
anf a flovement Pattern Prof ile ; The prof lie provides checklists thai ' 
are designed to evaluate mfj or basic huinan movement patterns and 
are Intended to give a status assessfflent of patterns fundaniental to 

' hunian perfoniiance which form the foundation of hiiinan movement WajLlclng^ 
running, jumping^ hopping/ skipping, sliding^ cradlings climbing^ 

'rolling, standing, throwing, catching, hitting^ kicking * pushing^ and 
..■ pulling are movements included, Thepe ehecklists are suitable for use 
by either trained or untrained personnel, 
, . ^ t ' ^ '. " ' ' ■ ' ■ ^ ' ■ 

175,. Grosser Susan J* "Mafinst reaming the Handicapped SwliMieti Rights and 
Responsibilities." The Journal of Phy sical -E dflcation 73 i2 1 Nov^inber/^ 
December .1975, ' ^ 

Lists rights and responsibilitlea of handicapped persons who u^lsh to 
enter regular swimming programa, and the righta'^and responsibilities 
, of swiiffliiing Instructors, Ma ins t reaming must be approached on an 1x1-^ 

dividual. basis, . ' . ' = 

a76, Hall,' Nancy T, J and Jack D, Oliver, Handicapped .Camper Integration 

Project . Lansing, Michigan^ Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children 
. / andrAdults', Inc. of Ingham County (2901 Wabash Road^ 48910)^ August 15,> 
v"*' 1973. ' // / . 
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A project Is destf?lbed for integration bf mialmally to raoderatily ' ' - 

^handicapped children and youth into "nbrfflal*' residential camp prograini 
'near Ingham Countyj Lansing, Michigan, The project was jointly funded- 
by -the UnitM Cerebral Palsy Asioclatlon. of Michigan. The owrall 
'organisation^ adci£nistraClon^ implementation,, and ev'aluacloii of the 
project ; is prestnted In this report , Subjective evaluation, question- 
ftaires completed by tHe Camp Director^ Counaelor and parent In addition 
" ^ .. to., verbal conversations ^tth the cainpers indicated the najorl^ had 
successful experiences In peer group social ralationshipp and under^ 
■ standing in addltioti to enjoyment of the camp situation* . / , 

177* Haun, Paul. ^'The Place for Recreation In Mental Health. Part 11." 
Parks ani &ecreaclQria:12: 974-975, 986-987| 1966, 

The community mental health center Is seen as an administrative entity 
which could achieve the meaningful ' Integration of therapeutic resouices 
in the conmiunlty. The proffsaional recreation wrker's iiicluelon in 
this body wpuld mean eradication of fthe barrier betveen therapeutic 
recreation and cpnmiunlty programming for the' normal pppulation- 

178. Hayes, Gene. '^The Integration qf the M*R. in. a Day Camping Program-^" 

, A Demonstration Program/* jQurnal of Menta l Retar dation 7:3| October 1969* 

179'^ Hayter, Stei^art . "Blind People^ and RecreatijQn Programmes/' RecTeatloti 
^ Canada 2^:6* 26,. 34; 1971, ^ ~ ^ ^ ~ ' 

ISO* Hemphill, J. D, A Comparat ive Stud y gj .Selected ' Abilities of ^Mongol 

in the Comrounlty and^ the Institutional Set^tin|^ . Master's thesla* Chapel 
- , Hill, North Carolina: University of No rttf CareStiti^ <2 7514)^ 1969. 

181/ Hutchinson^ Margaret ''Maximizing Transfer Benefits of Special Programs - 

Journal of. Lelsurablllty 2i^i 2-8* October 1975^ 

Illustrates, the roleL of segregated programs in the continuuci of commiintty 
_ 'services and exWlnes wys of assisting the Individual in the transition 

from segregated to Integrated pro^rams^ The challenge for therapfeutlc 
^^recreatlon personnel is to make , rec;i^atlon progranis enjoyable but/at'the 
^ame time help participants ungradfe, skills and gMn confldenGe, ,/ # 

M2.^ Information and Research Utilization Center' In-Physlcal Education and 
Recteation for the Handicapped, Annotated Listing of PilmBt Physical 
EdudatlQ n and Recreati on for Im paired, "Disabled, and Handicapped Per aons. 
Wasfilngton, D, C.% American Mliance for Health, Physical Education, 
^ and "Recreation, 1976, 128 'pp. 

f ■ _ _ 

This guide lists -Sl^ annotatlans of films and media presentations 
dealing with various aspects of physical education, recreationi sports , 
camping, outdoor education, and perceptual inotor activities for tn- 
divlduals with handicapping conditions, Inf Drtnatiiti given in each 
listing includes nanie of film, size^ sound, color, tinie duration and 
source of borroi^ingj renting, or purchasing . Annofet ions Include 
pertinent information such as subject area, scope and purpose of filing 
type of handicapping condition dealt with, activities and methods 

' . ■ . . . GO ■ . ■ ■ ' 
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deffionsttated s iqiiipmeiit eoiplDyed , and Interpretive atateBienti on 
cpntent and prospeGtlye iiiaage by personnel. Films described are 
intended for use on a selective tasis in a variety of situattons - 
including conf ereticts, cotiveritioris , public and nonpublic school 
f classes s classes In htghar education, workshops, clinics. Institutes, 
ln--servlce/pre'-servlce prograins and seminart . - 

4-183 • . • . Guide fo x Financial, Assistance Suppo rt for Ac- 

tTvit'^a ih Physical Ed ucation , and RecreatioTi for Ipipairedi Disabled; 
and Hah dicappad Partlcipant ar Innov ation and^ SUccess Stories. , 
Washington, Ql \ Merican Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation,' toy 1973, 37 pp^ (IRUC Order # 9; $3.70.) 

^, ^In addition to federal of %tate support funds, local cpmmunitleB 
\ - have other resources for obtaining conipletfe or suppletnentary 

financial assistance* The person responsible for obtaining these 
monies must discover these resources and decide which approach to, . 
use in soliciting funds. This publication is designed to help in 
fund-raising by describing effective me thods and successful ventures \ . 
and by describing types ofagencleSp organisations' and groups whicjl ' 
have provided support in the past in various conmunicies ^ " 

-f^84, - , Guide for Homem ade Innovative Play Equl proeTit for Activities 

in Physical Education a ftd Recyeatlon for topalred. Disabled^ and , 
Handicapped Par ticipants . Washington, C,% American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation j June 1973, 92 pp. (IRUC 
V ^ Order W %\ $9.20.) ; / ^ . ^ 

Homemade and IneKpenSive equipment, supplies ^.^nd adapted devices are 
describad for use in physical education, recreations; campings play- 
ground, and related programs for individuals with handicapping 
conditions* The publication ms developed to fulfill the heed for 
such apparatus for use w^lth prograffl participants who %^ere in large . 
groups, had different interests ^ ^,exhiblted diverse' ahllittes or who 
v^ere in prograins with limited budgets* ttaterials^ are adaptable to, 
applicable for, and usable by groups and Individuals for mil ages, 
descriptions 5 and functional levels^ 

* ' ' ' - 

185. * Guide to Infortnat ion Systems in Physical Education and Recreatidn 

for Impalred^ Dlsabled^ anid Handicapped Persons. Washington, D, C.% 
American Ailiance. for Health, Educatlon'j and Recreation, 1975. 

Ampliation of infoTmatlon about resources^ Includlhg collection/ 
retrleval/diss toinatton systepsycenters/netwo releyant to ;recreatloti, 
physical education, and related program areas for impaired ^ disabled, 
and handicapped persons to aid students, educators, practltioflers, - 
volunteers, parents, and researchers. For each resource Informatiori 
• iff provided ^bout the scope of the resource, characteTisttcs which 
further describe or delinilt the resource and its user, and specific 
directions providing users with direct access to information contained 
in the system's data base, . , . 
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LJ__^' State Provlslone and Re gulat ions for JhyslcalKEducatloii for 
the Handl e appedr Washington^ D- C,V Anieripaii Alllaac^ for HealthV 
Physical EducatlD^p and Racreatton / June 1974. FO pp^"^ <IBUC Order 
- # 15; $7.00.) - 

This survey of state laws and regulfftioris" revealed that of 46 respondiiig 
states and the District of Colui^ta, 27 states make some provielon for 
provldliig adapted physical activities to children with various handi- 
capping conditions. Pro visions vary greatly from state Co state and 
do not always cover all aspects of adapted physical edicatloti or chil- 
dren with a handicapping condition, 

* +187, Infonnation and Research Utilization Center InjWhy^lcal Edi^tion and 
Recreation for the Handicapped, and Council vf#^a^^^ 
^ in Aquatics, - Informatio n Sheet: An uatles\|^fe4Qie" ^J^ 
and Hmdicapped, - l/ashinaton. D. cJ Anerj^c^- Airianrp f nt- ti^^l 
Physical Education^ and Recreation^ 1972, ' 3f pp. CIRtJC Order // 2* 
$3,100 ; — . . ; ■ ..^ -\ ./ 

^ s ' [ ■ ^ '. ■ \ . ^- / \ ^ . ^' . , , ^ 

■ Contacts are provided for obtaining information aboiit what others 

have been doing, and personnel and material resources about swlnoning 
and aquatic .programs for impaired ^ disabled , and handlc^ped persons* 

«88* Johanseti, Gladys,, 'integrating Usually Handicapped ChiW^ 

Public Eleinentary School Physical Educat Ion PrDgMtt* " Journal, of 
Health, Physlcai fducaeion, Recreatioti '42^1 e£-62; Apxil T^7V^~~ 

Integration/of visually . handicapped children. Into a'public elementary 
schoQl physical education program ia' discussed, Artlvitles used to 
attain che listed objectlvef of such an Integrated program'are 
described (body conditioning exerciseSs rope jumping s phyaicaL fitness 
^ tests, games and relays, tumbling, pole cllmblrig^ balance beamss ' 
stunts , self- testing'' activities^ and ice skatlrig) , 

189/ Keck, S. Annette, eC al* Day Camping for the Trainable and Severely 
^ Mentally Retarded : Guidelines for Establishing^ Day CRTup Programs, 
Springfield s IHlnois r Division of Mental Retardation , Department 
of, Mental Health (401 South Spring Street) , April 1970 , 

Regular and consultant staff of Herman M. Adlfet Zone Center ' 
' (Champaign, Illinois) prepared this manual to meet the needs of 

coimnunlty recreation personnel for a handbook on cainplng for the * 
trainable ;and severely mentally retarded. Sections deal t/ith 
administering a day camp^ physical activities,, arts and crafts' , ^ 
activities s music activities, staple schedules , f oritis , job 
descriptions for staff, materials, and a seleeted bibliography, 

*196, Klein, Genevieve, editor, et al. COVEtfT (Children Offered 71tal Edu- 
cat ional Retraining and Therapy) Prjoject. Year" II rucson, Arizona i 
Tucson Public Schools; Arizona, Children's Home| and rucson Child 
Guidance Clinic, 1967. (ED 023 205) . 

Bo 
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Involving seven. Tucson school districts, k children's homm^ and a 
child guidance clinic, the Covert School Cchlldren offered vital , : 
- educational retraining and therapy), was designed to Initiate, \ 
compare, and evaluate educational approaches to the pfoblenis of - 
emotionally dlsturbjed chlldreri. Six dlsttnct approaches were im- ■ 
pleraeiited, including a residential schooli a day school^ epeclal 
class^ programs, group .approach combined with a tutorial program, 
a supportive teacher for children 1^ regular classegs and recre-- 
ational therapy for children in regular classep. Areas Involved 
were identification of problem children, the teacher as teain inember, 
teacher evaluation and reporting, techniques to be demonitrated, 
pupil and project evaluationij teacher objectives and.-purposes, the 
teacher's professional role,/tlassroom inanagement , a^d means or .teacher 
idantif icat Ion of , individual prqbJ.einS' to 'determine ciassroom procedures. 

Kramar0Edward J* To Devel op Guidelines to Ay^^rr^'S p^eciai ized Agencies^ 
Servlnfethe Bli nd Child ran-to EstabTrsh Programs that will Prepare jthF^ 
Participants to Hove into Non^ Se gregated Progranis , Master' a thesis* 
^ >Jew York i; ,N^w York r ■ 

An Informational questionnalf e survey of all agenciea serying blind 
chiidten ages 1-13 in New York State was utilized , in addition to a 
survey of available literature, to determine current prpgranis in 
those 'agencies. A questionnaire of a matched 'rando^^i^|niple of 
general recreat ion agencies Serving .children ;df thi^sanf^ag was 
used ^ develop m Criteria Rating -Scale in order to estab'lish _ 
tritCTia: f or moving blind children into .nQri=segregate«f- 
An Activity Rating Scale was used' to Identify those programs which 

would assist blind children to move into non-segregated programs. 

'i . . . * . ' ■ ■ - ■ 

Kratz, '^ura^ Elizabeth. Movement \WAt ho ut Sight. Palo Mto.^, 'Calif or nla i 
Peek Publications, 1973, ~ ^ ^ \ . ^ ' 

This publication is designed to provide. an understanding of the 
implications of movement for individuals with various visual im-: 
'pairments. Part I describes def Initlons o.f^Jblindne^ and roles of 
relaxation, posture and locomotion, phystcar^^^tness and teacherp. 
Discussion Is glveri to safety factors ani dthfi a 

behaviof ' specif Ic to persons \^lth yi^suai pr:01em^^ who are bllnd* 
Part ri discusses special methods us^|\il/r ifi^ programing physical ac-- 
tivlties,.^ basic teaching princlpies, '^methods for organizing and mamging 
classes and administering programs, prd^gression in and characteristics^^, 
of play behavior, modifications for individual actlvlfcies, - rhytihms^^"^ 
dance, recreational and lifetime sports, evaluation and Biotlvatlon* 

Kronlck, "Making^. Exceptional Children a Part of the Summer Caap 

Scene— tomp Directors Ca.n Help Handicapped Children Cope with Real 
Life by Assuring Success in the Caflip Setting J' Canadian Caniplng 22*2i , 

A message to camp directors concerns the inCegration of disabled ' 
children into a normal camp . Dlscuseion follows on how this can be 
accomplished to the benefit of all campers and staff. 
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194. " "You Can !^ke Exceptional Children Part of Your Regular Sunmier. 

Camp." eamping ^gaglne 44s2i 14, 16j 1972. 

Dlscusiel the integrftioTi of disabled chtldrea lilto a normal camp for 
benefit of all campers and staff. The setting la Camp Tonekee In Canada* 

1:95, Leake, Sandra A, Campitig for Handicapped Chlldretil Integration with ' 
- ^Normal Children In a NoriBal Camp Sett ing* Master' a thesis , I^wrence, 
Kansas: University of Kaneaa /C66644) , 1966, 



^ 196. fiisenco, Yasha. ^ Art Not by Eyei The P reVloualy Sighted Visuall y Im^ 
paired Adult in Fine Arts Programs ^ New York, Ne^ Yorkr Merlcan 
Foundation for . the Blind (15 West 16th Street ^ 10011), 1971, 

Participation of visually handicapped -persons in community art pro- 
grama is the focus of chle book^ ^It Is based on the teaching and 
Tnedla techniqiies the author has developed as head of the adult art 
program at the Jewish Sulld for the Blind V New York City * Written 
primarily for art taachers^and administrators of art programa In 
schools, colleges, professional art schoolss and community centers, 
' Art Not by Eye will also be of Interest to agencies for the blind 

V, _ that have or are considering starting their o^m art programs. ^ In 

addition to the actual media and techniques that blind and visually 
impaired persons can use to create their own art, the book cantains 
sectlons3;=^on bllnd'nes,s In general, how the *bllnd person perceives , 
teaching the blind person, and how to use museums, . . 

197. **Malnstreamingi *We Did a terrible Thing in Sending Ed to Camp,"' 
Exceptional^ Patent 7^3: 21-26; June 1977. ' 

_ , Case history report of a 14-year, old youngster with minimal brain 
'I ; damage who voluntarily went summer camp with nonhandicapped ado- 

lescents. Explores probLams that Ed had at camp and how he and his 
family adjusted, . 

- . ) - 'i ' ■ 

198* Matson^ Rutn* Recreati on for the Handicapped 1ti the Community Setting— 

A Guide for Co mmunity Racreation Depar Ments, N eighborhood Centers^ 

Other Agencies Conc erned with the RecraatTon Needs .o£ the Handicapped * 

Arlington, V-irglniar Nat lonal Recreation and park AsMciation (1601" 

Narth Kent Street, 22209) , 1965* ■ . ^ 

The two parts of thts manual give a sunmary of^ data from a national 
survey of public recreation programs for iil and disabled in selected 
communities and guidelines for the development of commuhity ^epreation 
programs for the ill and disabled. Included are deflnltdons of the 
dlsabled^^physically , mentally, and emotionally~wlth discussions of 
their recreation ne^ds and the administrative and prograining aspects 
of community programs. ' ^ 

, 199w Marx, Orrln , and Alfred Healy. Physical Abil ity Rating Scale. 

Iowa City, lowai University Hospital School (The University of Ipwa- 
52240), 1971- ' 
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The phystcal ablllty^ffatlng scale was devised to evaluate physically 
hatidlcapped children attending Tha.Universlty of Iowa Hpspltal School* 
Since 1957 -this scale hae been expanded and used to determine (1,) 
activities physicflly handlcapp^a children can , and cannot perform 
(2) activi,cies learned^^duria^^rainlng programs, and (3) regressions 
occurrltig durtng training programs • This scale lists developmental 
flcttvttleS' that emphasize mo tor tasks and activities of daily living 
•durtng the growth period from birth through Infancy^to si^ years of age, 

200* Miller, li A. An Anal ysis of Recreation for the 111 and the Handicapped 
In SeLected Local Publ ic Recreation Systems ^ Master's theBls. Urtranaj 
Illinolsi University Pf Illinois (61801 ) , 1963, 
- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

+201. Milieri Oral 0, "Blind BowllngJ^ Journal of Health, Physic al Education ^ 
Recr aatioii - 42i4i 59-60; April 1971, ' ^ . - 

' . J ' . ' . • ' ' ' ■ ' ^ 

Articla deals with physical education and recreational activities for 
the vtaually handicapped* Explanatipn is glverf about bowling for the 
blind^ mentioning in particular .the activities of the American Blind 
Bowling Association. 



202. Millitian^ Hobert N. Integration of the Phy sically Handicapp ed in 
Eleni eritary School P . E/ jro^rainsl Master *i thesis^ "Springfield^ 
MasMchusettsi "Spflngflfeld College <01109)V 1964./ / 
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*203. MilwaLikee Public Schoqls. Second Interim Report ot theyBi^oa dly-Basfed^ ■ 
Commmlty Study of ^xceptldnal Education*" ^' Milwaukee , Wlilcqnsln: the 
Publ ic BchDOls (Division of Curriculum and Instruction) October 1972 . 
(ED 071 222) ■ . ' ' : \ , ^ , ■ ; 

■ * Presented are recomoie^djat ions :d£ a Milwaukee public school stu^ for 

the^ purpose of prbvdding a meanlngf tilj effective, and' corrtprehenslve 
educational program, for exceptional students. Included are IS^program 
recotimeadations about communlcatipn^ services, sensory 
, ' - the lianciling of behavior and learriing disabilities , and^^^prov'isiob 'Jor 
intellectual differences* * ^ ■ 

204. Mlnkoff^ Harry, ''Integrating the Aging Visually Handicapped into ^ 
Community Groups In New york City." New Outlook for the Blind 69^9 i 

; 396-398; November 1975. / ^ . 

Reports results of a threQ-^year funded project to integrate aging 
vlsuaLJ,|r. impaired personp into ^community senior citizen programs in 
three iieighborhoo4s in New York CityV - A special program in an area 
"" nursing home Is also described. 

205. Mun^y, Jean, Florida State Uni versity Diagnostic Battery of Recreative 
Funct ioning fo r the T rainable Mentally Retarded . Tallahassee 5. Florida: 
Florida State University (Department of Recreation^ 32306), 1966, 
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This instrument/ oeasures skills^ abilities , and competencleg needed 
, by* an individual if he is to participate succesafully In different" ■ ' 

racreational activities. By looking at an Indlvidual'i profHe, the 
recreation leader can guide the participant into activities cofialiCent 
with his level p de^ee* and kind of ability io he will have a greater 
chance for mediate success and achievement,. 

206. Murphy^ Patricia. A Special Way for the Special Child in We Reg ular 
Classroom . San RapHaels^ California f Academic Therapy Publlcationiij 1971* 

r Guidelines for regular class acti^Aties in sensory traltiing and academic 
skills are present.ed with the intention of helj^ing the underachieving 
elementary school child. For each area of concentratioh in class ac^ 
tivttiass the need for the skill and suggested actlvltle^a' to develop* ' 
the skill are pDesetit,ed^ briefly. Concentration area^lft perceptual 
.deyelopment covered include ^irt activities , iudltor^reaining'^, q^ior * 
/discriinlnatidns form discriminatlqni^ gross trainlngi ocular 

controls speech deyelopment s tracing exercises, visual-motor coor- i 
dinatlon, and visual recall. Guidelines for improving reading and 
f arithmetic achievement are also providfed. Numberous conunerclal games 
andj.toys are suggested as fun instructional materials for the various 
ski^ll areas. Appended is a list of 31 coimnercial outfits" making the 
games and toys suggested snd their addresses. - . 

207. ; ^National Association for Retarded Citizens. Recreation Handbook Jor . 
' ' ' ^^State and Local Unit Recreation Cdtnirii^tecs . 'Arlington^ TeKasi the; * 

Msoclati5^^'(JfQ^ ' ^ 

l-i }'^:'^ The h^n^^ok describes importance of recreation ^ in the lives of mentally 
. '"retarded Pearsons and presents current^needs and problems In this areap 
discusses ■part played by Associations^ Wf Retarded Children in expanding 
^ recreational programs and services for retarde4 citl^ens^ and suggBSta^ 
dea^irable organl^afelqnal structure , functions , and goals £ot.;an ARCm;;' 
Recreatlqn ^oraraittee". ^ - - , " 

208. Nealg Larry. Ap Investigation of Attitudes Toward , and' Participation ' 
of Special Educat ion teenage rs and The ir No nratarded P^^rs in. Oregon'^ 
State P a¥ks. Doctoral dissertation. Eugene , Oreionr^'UnivJrsity^T^ 

' Oregon (97403) ^ 1969. ^ ' - . 

■ . ■ " . ■ ' . ■ ^ ■ , ' *^ . . ^ ' . 

209. Neaol s fA. ; J^mes . "Physical Education for Integrated Blind Students: 

pi R^latiojiBhip to Sociometric Status and Recreational Activity Choices. 
/Educatl^nVpf the Visually Hand icapped 4^1: 16^18 Harch 1972 ^ . 

, Examirited ■relationship of high quality physical education prograiJis tot 
60 brind. junior and senior high school students placed in regular 
. ' classes to social altitudes pf their seeing .peers and to the kitid of 

recreational activity they favored. Major finding was a significant # 
intercorrelation amotig blind students' higher sociometric status ^ 
higher quality physical education opportunities, and a choice of 
active recreational activity. * 
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210. Palter, E, "Exoeptlonal Children,'' Canadian Camping 24i2i 10,' 18^19 1 

1972. _ • " , ^ " ■ ' > . " ^ . 

Diicussioii is given on how the following groups of exceptional chil- 
dren can it Into a camp setting: glf , ted, children * mentally deficient,, 
physically disabled, physiological •problems , Cdlabetic , allergies), 
percepfcually disabled, emotionally disturbed and culturally enriched 
- or culturally deprived children* 

hll. Pershe'i Robert, '-Jlie Dignity of Risk and the MetttaHy Retarded.'* , 

Mental Retardation, February 1972, , ■ ^ ■ " 

* 

In Denmark and Sweden, thera, is a growing interest in granting 
mentally retarded persons their fair atid prudent share of rlsk^ 
taking in their dall)^ lt\iin0. Denying the mentally retarded exposure 
* ^ nofmal'^-tisks' cotrmi^nsurate with their functioning tends to have a * 

'I J deleterious effeet gn both^thelr sense of hunfen dignity and their 

. ^personal developirietit. In additidnj the removal of all risk diniitilshes 
the retarded in the eyes of others* rhe normalization, proeedures 
employed In Sweden include normal risk in cominunlty . recreational 
' experiences 1 youth clubs are 'composed of both college student and 
menfally retarded members who^ are required to find their own way from ^ 
home to the clubroom and . sometimes the club leaders deliberately 
leave the membera In the middle of a day's outing so the mencally 
retarded, have t6 figure put for theinselve^ how to get hpme.v ^ 

212, Pe tars, Edward 'N. , Muriel W. Pumphrey^, tand Norman Flax. "Comparison 
of Retarded and. NoH^Retarded Qhildren on the Dimensions of Behavior 
In Reereation Groups Anerlcan Jour nal of Mental, Deficiency 79 tli 1 
;87-^94; July 1574. " , ' ^ 

Se.venty EMR children wefe placed ih: Wuit-led|recr groups of 

non^retarded cftildren at a conmiunity center over' a ^four-^year period ^ 
to investigate the extent to which EMR' children can participate 
Ln such groups* * ^ ^ , : ■ 



s^iterspri, Carol Attn* "Why We Can't Wait i Implications of Public Law 
p4^l42"for Recreation and Park Personrtal and Programs/- West Virginia 
/Rk&^^0^±Qn an d . ^^ark Review 3i6\ 15-18 ;^ May- June 1977. 

Presents'^ ^S^ver^iewlyf 94-^142 and discusses its relationship to . 
recreators install fields of specialW^tlon . ' , . ■ 



'■■■ 4-214^ Pdmeroy, Janetf, ''Graduation In RecrirfW^n Program,"., Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, R ecreation 40l9 ^ 79^80 | November^December . 1969 . , 

A .description is given of a graduatiM ceremony'^ for 7^ mentally retarded 
; =. adults who parclclpated in a program at the^ Re creation. Center for the 

/ Handicapped, San Franclaco,, that was designed to help thein ^ntegrate 

into community recreation programs. Information is ,^iven on organization 
^ , ' and administration probedures, "prograTn development arid' inter-agency 



cooperation . 
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2i5* ^ J,-. "The llandicapped^are out of Hiding i /Implications for Community 

• Recreation J' Therapeutic, Ree yea t ion Journal ^ 8i3l 120-128; 3rd Quarter 1974=, 

A discussion is given of durrent nofmaliEttion and deinstitutionalization 
procedures which: place mentally and'physically handicapped perrons in 
. conanuntty recreation settings . . The S^n Prancisco Recreation Center for 
the Htodicapped is used Is a Tnodel^for providing program .iHf ormation. . 

+216. Poutt, Robert M,: Norm alisation. Presentation at Aqua.tlcl '77i A New ' - 
Perspective, ^nc^er, Cafiada: The University of British Columbla^ 
^197.^/ 20 ppy QMC Or 



^ Diacusses the princlpla of hormalizatlon ind presents aquatic ac- 

tivities for . the handicapped '-'- ^ ^ 

^ - . , ^ . ^ ■ ■ ' y 

^217, Prltchard, Marianne* "Happlnass -is Being Included. " Lelsurability 

' 3:2: 25-29; ApriM976, .1:":^ ; ■ - ^ ' ^ 

Tha^ Oakville, Ont^ario 5 Canada', Parks^ and Recreation Dapartment 
^ operated the Happiness Is Being Included (HMi) program: in July and - 
AuguBd 1975. PhysiGally linpaired children w^re Integrated into a ^^-^wC. ' 
variety of playground , ybuth certter , and camp prpgrAms* ^ Program' ^ ^ 7 
is described'' in terms of objectives , s\rateg]j ' for' meeting objectives, . - 
background, and observations//^ ■ / 

218. Pumphrey,- Muriel j et al. '*Particlpacioa of Retarded Children in. & 
Regular Recreational Activities, at a Cbmmuhlty. ^Center , " EKCBptitfnal^ 
^ Children 36 16 1 February 1970.. ^ . /i^^^'v ■ ^ ^ . ^ 

+219,; ' Recreation and Handicap peid People . Proceedings of a Nationai Foruni 
r on Meeting- the ^ecreaclon and Park Needs of Handicapped</PeQple, Aug^^^ 

V15-16, 19^4. . l^shlngcon, D.iCi The^ President CQmmifetee%n Employ^ V ':.f 
ment of the Handicapped. 64 pp. (IRlIC Order # 1061 $6;40.) a ^ 

Pro*blems and issues involve-^d in providing recr^tion and parfe^erylGes ^ 
for handicappfed individuals are dasarihed and solutions siiggei4ed.\ r'^^^ 
Both handicapped persons and pro vidar^; of recreatlori^ ''and park services 
Hmrk included^in this -^foruin. / ' . ^ 

220, Reanlck, Rosey, "The '^Specialized Camp as Preparation f or^ Integratioh. *V 
^ The 'New Qutlobk f or_the_ Mlnd^66 :1Q : 374-376 ; December 1972. 

' , Reviewed are some of^the characteristics and benefits bt ^camps for 
handicapped child^.en / Ihe specialiEed canjp is seen to ' Be chance 
for handicapped children to be. free from dverprotective pArents^ %o 
live "and learn in an atmosphere of understanding and encouragement , 
and to eKperiance Cheir potential for self-rellanc;e/ Noted are some 
, ^ of the adaptations in cainp procedures and equlpmeht dictated by the 
nature of the handicap acconimodated . Described is how the skills / 
knowle^€| and success experiences^ gained at the specialized camp 
will help nonhandicapped children in other camp, school^ or social * 
. situations.p .,■ - . » * 
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221. Richardson, Gloria, ''An Integrated Suimner Program.*' The Pointer I8i3i 
235; Spring 1974. ' ' 

A special education teacher discusses a summer program ot- free play, 
arts and crafts, ganies, motor eKerci^is, artj music, ar^ field trips 
for educable and trainable mentally /retarded children and their 
"normal"' brothers, sisters and cousirfs. ^ ' . 

222p Richardson^ Steven A,, Linda Ronald, and Robert E* Kleck. "The Social 
Status of Handicapped and Non^handtcapped Boys in a Camp Setting," 
The Journal 'bf Special Educ ation 8:2: 143^152; Suinmer 1974, 

Examints friendship and preference choices of handicapped and non-- 
^ handicappad children who had an opportunity to get to know each other 
over an eKtendad period of time in a camp setting. 

i 

223, Robb , Gary M, "Camping for the Physically Handicapped' A Rationale 
and Approach." Rehabili tation Literature 34i5i 130=133; May 1973. 

Offered are a rationale and an approach to camping for the physically 
handicapped. Noted is the trend toward integrating -the handicapped^"^'' 
into regular camp programs. The attitudes of camp directors toward 
the handicapped child are seen to often exclude him from the regular 
camp pro grt 11, 

224. Seagle J Edward E,, Jr, A Study of. the Feas ibility of Integ rati ng Blinds 
Qeaf j and Non-Hand icap p^d_Younggjers^n^an Outdoor Resident Camp S etting 
Master's thesis. Provo , Utah: Brigham Young University, 1974. 

Thirty out of fifty camps surveyed rtsponStfd to a questionnaire on 
integration of blind* deaf, and non-handlca^ped campers. Results 
indicated that this type of integration is feasible and beneficial 
to all involved, ' \ 

+225, Seaman, Janet A. "Attitudes of Physically Handicapped Children TQward 
Physical EduQation*'* Research Quarterly 41^3: 439-445; October 1970, 

An attitude scale was devised to'sample attitudes of .orthopedically ' 
, and neurologically handicapped secondary school children toward 

physical education* Two additional Instruments, a self-rating scale 
and .personal questionnaire, were used as criteria by which the validity 
^'Sbp^he^a t#^ude inventory could be checked. The three instrumen^ts were 
[ia^^e^ to two groups of orthopedica^^ly and neurologically handi-: 
cli^^dren 5 one of which participated ^in a regular physical edu^ 
>-g^am, while the other took pa^^in an adapted physical edu- 
program* It was discovered that ct}ildren in the Tegular , ' 
Jl education program had a more favorable attitude toward 
il education than those In the adapted physical education pro- 
"v4^^^'-fo^^^^^ It was also found that the attitude scale was a highly reliable = 

^^fc .,wa.^ these children • There was. a significant 

attitude inventory score and the subject's 
Ls attitude* Subjects expressing the most 
iJ'^^J^r f^^ora attitudes partifipated significantly more in physical 
^.^^-y^^'^C^'^'^ activltlas outside the school than did the latter group. 
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'226. Seidner, R, ' A. , Transition to the Community of Socially Inadequate 
Adolescent Psychiatric" Patient : '" A Pilot Projaot. Master. *s thesil, 
^ .Madison, Wisconsin: University of WiscDnsin" (53706), 1969. 

+227, Sherrill, Claudlna. Agruments .for 'M^lnst re aming : A Hum anistic 

Rnt ionale . UenCon, TsKas : lexas Wonian-s Univers'it'y , n. d., 16 PP - 
(IRUC Order // 550; $1.60.), , ^ 

Presents argumeats in favor of ma ins tr earning handicapped children 
into regular schools and activities based on humanistic reasons. 
Suggests a new drt ini t iori for adapted physi cal e due at ion considering 
ma inst retiming' trends, 

228. Spinak, Jer ry. ^'Normal i za t ion and, Recreatian for the Disabled.'' 
journal of Leisurabil Ity 2:2; 31-35; Apriia975, ^ 

^ , ■i 

Traces the historical developrtent of recreation for the ill and 
disabled and discusses the Imp^act of normallz acion on currant 
cornniun ity r ec rea t ion p r a c t ic e s . 

229. Stein, Julian LI. ^ P hysical Fitness in Relatio n to . Int el 1 igenc e 

Meijta 11 y Re tar dad Boy s . Doc toral dissertation/ Memphis, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College. for Teachers (37203)^ June 1966. 

I Purpostf of Lhia atudy was to lowest iga te cha^pges in physical fit- ■ 
ness in relation to antell igence quotient, changes in social dis- 
Cance.'^ and physiques of intermediate, school mentally retarded boys 
after their participation in a regular physical education program 
fur one school year. An additional purpose this study was to . 
iitveBtigate changes in pliysical fitness arnonj; ,intGrmediate school 
<^ boys from the total range of IQ groups U\una.fe^ the public schools 
uf Fairfax, Virginia, after tiieir pai^t icipat ion in phys ica 1 , edu- 
cation programs of V'arious rating^. ^ . ^ . 

230 . Stein,. Julina U., and Lowell A. Klapphoj- "pecial Oly mpics In- 

struct loRfil ManuaK . .From -Beg, 4nners to Ch dnipio_^s . Wash ington / D . C.^ : 
American Alliance foif Heklth, Physical Education, and Recreation 
and The Joseph P. Kennfi^^ Jr. Foundation, 1972. 



Contents include actl\/ities, methods, teac^hing/coachlng hints, drills, 
devices^ and sequenced progressions appropriate f or youngsters of 
all ages and at 4II performance levels ir^physical fitness, track 
and field, volleyball, and sujimming . Each sectiofi contains inforinatlon 
about ba$ic, intermediate, and advanced < f undarnent al s in each activity, 

-X ^ pragreaslve teach.^ng sequences , and detailed practice Schedules or ^ 

.s " lesspn plans. The ..nianua I is fully illustrated with line drawings 

^ J ' ^irid includes selected feferences for future study and reference/ 

^ Stein, Julian. "Sense and Nonsense About Mainst reaming. " Journal of, 

^ kfikf Ptv^lca^_Ed_uca^^ 47il: 43; January , li976 . 
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'EiTiphasizes thac there are maw levels of , mains treamiiig iii physL^al 
, edL^ation services i p'axt icipatlra in regular progrartis , Jialfway 
house or Interinediate prDgraniSj and special (segregaced) progxaJnpi 
Megacive attitudes are a. major barrier to successful mains treanilrig.* 

!'."■* % ' 

t.l' i ' ■ * i , t 

' 232. "Summer Programiries 1969 Across Canada. Pe f 1 c ience^» Mental e/teii 1 
V • ^ '■ Retardation 19:4: 6-9, 34j 1969. - ' 

Parks and recreation boards are cooperating with assoclationa and^ 
agencies In the planiiing,, . coordinating^ and Integration of recre-^"" 
f . ' _ ational prograniSp S^lmniiTigj day-cainp' programmes , day playgrounds 

' ^snd residence cagips are available in Canida* Ef. forts are teing 
, f'% sxerted to bqIvb the probleiii of &ransportatlon\aiid to^ see that 

- \ -' ■ _mora mentally ^retarded chlldrfen in rural areas are afforded the 
- ; opportunity, to atrtend a suimiier programme/' 

''^ \- ' . ' [ 

2^3. • Thornpsons M'rj^on. '^^'In the tomDiunity: The Status of Hecreatlon for 
' ' Handlcappi^d as 'ReL^t^d, to Community and Volurnr arv ^g'encies,-' - 

' ^ The ra pe u t ^ ^"^i^s^&fflg 'Smrrik I 3:2\ 20-^23g^2nd Quaiter 1969, 

^0^':^ . " " \:fm^^\^0^-'^- ■ ■ ^ - - 

Resui'tl 'of^que^^^ionnaires sfent to 2 ^ 000 ^romniunlty recreation de^ 
^ p0^fi^mntB^^.MBie Aisons -A total 'of 427 respondents Indicated that 

^ . l^:, " tlie j?' recreacional prograrredr^ facilities ^for pho^sically 
if ,( ^' ^ .JiMdi^Spped '-'6 ratarded persons. The variety and popiilarity 

. "u- . th^i progr arns 5 adminis tcitlon, t rarisportation, and financial support 

/^ere dii^lined. » ■ ■ 

234. ^ LI. S.r rDepartTiient^ of Interior. "Trends for the Handicapped." (Andy 

Leon Harney, editor.) rrends ^ July/Augufet/SepCenib^rl 1974 . pp , 2-32. 

Information l^presented cone ernlng^making paries and recreati^on areas 
_ " ' accessible to handicapped' persons, Topics covered Include (1) Who 

are the Handicapped?; (2) The Handic^ppad Speak About Their Recreation 
^ Needs; (3) Planning for E\feryqpe; (4) Public Facflities^i Legally, 

Obligations; and, (5) Na-tiire Trail for the Senses i Other inforniation 
is presented on ba^rrier free desfgn and facility specifications. 

235. Voss , Daha-^i'G. Ph^s^cal j ducat ion Curriculum for the j1e n^tjlly_ Hand 1^ 
capp ed . fiujletln No. 2102, Madison , Wisconsin^ Wi^corisln Department 

' . - of Public Instruction (126 Langdon Streat), September 197% 

236. Wessel, Peter* "HaLuJ icamp Th e ^otarjLan , 25-21 \ April 19 77, 

Describes an integratadj international suTnmer camp for both handl=- 
capped and able-bodied young, men and women. Sponsored by Rotary 
dlstxicts oi Norway, the canip ac<^i^j^dfeted 70 persbns ages 17-19 
from 30 nations. * : !^ l^' . . ' ■ 

ill. yienke J Phoetf^e ,^.* Adapj^ations an^^iodj. fixations of Sele cted Phygical 
^. . Educy ion Act ivlgj.es for Blind Ch lldreri -Par tic Ipatrng"^^ 

Mastar-s tJiesia^>3De Kal^; Illinolsi Northerii Illinois UniveTsity * 
. (601115), 196>, ^ . : . . ' \ 
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Three ' totaLly blind glTls w^ere integrated^ into a junior high schooi ^ 
physical aducatlon class atid particlpaced inactivities such 
basketbaLl, body mechantcej callschaaics , fitness tests, gymnastics * 
locomotor skills Softball^ crack atid fie^d and trampoline* Adaptatloiis 
and modlf Icacions Incliided a" Braille diagram board and baslcetball "^-^ 
scoreboardpa posture Tnanlklnj ,aiid an indoor starting block, The study 
concluded that with suitable adaptation, modif Icatloiiy and teaching , 
aids, blind childreii could par tictpate actively in 'physical education 
classes wlthtifightid children, , ' . 

_ "Blind Childrea in an Intigratid Physical Education Program." 




/ 



The New Outlook for the Blind, March 1966. 

A public school physical educator makes suggestions for an inte^r^^jl'^'' 
physical aducatlon prograrn Dased upon her experience v/ich bltnd'iii 
dreti In her program* - ''^^K?^'?^ 



'Williams; F, Neil. "Physical ' jcation' Adapts "to the Visually Hkj^iii^^i 
capped/' journal of Healthy riiyslcal Educat io nj^ jecr& ation 35^3 i 25^26; 
March 1964/ " ' ' " " " "~ " . ^ ^ 

A dlscussiori of participat ion^^ of blind and partially sighted studentB 
in physical education programs is prasencad in a survey ^ep^rt on , the" , 
subject. Ninety percent of the students enrolled in chfe . 36" state-. 
Cnot idea Cdf led) blind and other schools who returned surveV^ lornis , 
WQtB taking physical educatioii (date of suryey not given).;- . ^ * * 

Wintsh, Hernianri/ "Integra tion, " De f ic j^en c e_Meri t a le / M e n_t a 1 Retardation , 
21:1: 46-47 - 1970, " " " " . ~, " T ~^ 'I 

rhe coinpletlori special education 'of nientaily ratarded individuals 
should be followed by a period of- int egration into society. To chat ^ 
end', it will be necessary to concentrate on prepaxatton for useft^ ' 
employBientj ass^istance in taking ad\fantage of leisure tiqiiraj possibly ' 
in th€ compahy of other MR-s; splving housing probleTns hy leavlrig 
them in the pt^r ental ;hoine, placing them- in foster hotnes, or placing 
them in special home'el 

■ T _ ' 

l^oodworthj l^oody. ''Camp Counaellng, on Wheefl^ '* Accen^ on^^^lvin^ 20i5i 
85-88; Suirime^ 1976 . . '^'^ ^ ~ " " ^ ^ 

Thi .lUthor, who ha.s cerabral p41sy5 describes his |^fd#'^J'^ tof become a' 

car p ^ counselorV^ He was hired b'y Camp Henry War^^'j a Massa^Us et ts 

Easter Sealp Society Cainp serving botl% disabled'^tSti. 'able-bodied youngsters. 

York University Faculty of Environmental 'Studies . A Report to the - 
Clvjtan International Foundation of C aj^ada and the jntarjg^ A^ocj^ation. 
joryj^hg Mej^tjiUy Retarded on the Integrat ion of the_ Retarded into 
MM^j_?_^ g^^ll ^'^^l^^ Camps . Toronto J Ontario, Canada* York' Unfversity , 
1974, " 64" pp . "(IRUC Order § 117; $6.40.) • '/ ' 



This study vris' undertaken to develop some guidelines for integrating 
mentally retarded parens into regular caniplng and recreational activities. 
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' . ' IV, BIBLIOGRAFin^ ' PART. C 



AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS 



243. All My Butjons (ISmnij sound j color ^ 28 minutes)* ■ - . ' 

J^ational. Assoctation for Retarded Cltigens^ 2709 Avenue Eastj P* 0» .... 
Box 6109, ArllniCon, Texas, 76011. ' . ' ^ 

This * film version of, televised public foruni presents p^obleins of 
custodial residential facilities for inentally retarded adults and 
discusses difficulties encountered by many retarded adults in the- 
community, A great 4esi of emphasis is given to'off the job' hours and ^ 
the potential of coiranutiity pro grains 'and activities for iinprovlni 1 i*f e 
s'tyles of many inentally retarded adults* Efforts are made to 'provide 
' ' ' information for building" positive attitudes toward and for elirrijLna ting 
■rnisc0ncep tlons about mentally retarded persons | retarded adults have 
the a^ame need for conipanionship and fun as other people*. Implications 
/ ^ for and challenges to racreatlon personnel afe presented* How many 
, - racraation programs 'dre open and; available to retarded adults? To/' 

what degree are retarded adults beltig helped to enj.oy living, ariid l^lfe?:^ 
How are they being , helped to manage Increased freedom In the coinniuriity^^ , 
Approaches^ for efiabldng ret^rded^pe^sons to become a;.p^rt "of communitlfs 
, . are discuasfeS.*:. ^ Wow 4onger can th human llvei ^and^per^on^l ' . " 

potential be rationalized or Jtistifiedi ^aaic tools tq^ charfjiB. be.-V -^y , , ^^^^^^^ 
• ^Kavior of fcboth retarded persons and the lay public are avaii4^1f T ^ *" • 
^Public acceptance' must be obtained if any type of cominunity^Ji'^t^gt^t ic>n * ' 
, ' is to be attatned. * Throughout this ^Im matiy statements are t^r^se&ted 
to sCimulate discussion and dehate abput both general and specific , ' • 
waya to meet the varied needs of .tiientally r^tarde# adults r - -1. 

244, Color Her Sunshine (16min, sounds black & whiter 17 , minutes ) . 

Audio-^Visual Center, ^Indiana University ^ Bloomington j Indiana y/'4 7,401^. 

Mary is a 21-ye3l^ bid woman with Dywti'g ^ Syndrotne , This film Is about 
Down ^s Syhd.romej'' ^ry^ and- her parents Who cTiose .to keep her at home 
rather than in an Institution, MaryVs mother nar^^.tes most ,of the 
film and describes av.ents from the time she was tbl^^^iat Mary had 
Down's Syndrome through Mary ' s childhood and up to the'present, The, 
film focuses on abilities of individuals with Down 's Synd^qmej such 
as their abilities to master simple vocational skills^ daily ^living 
skills J and household tasks. The necessity for craining in self^ 
help, motor, and leisure skills for a child to reach full potehtial 
is stressed by Mary'S mother, Mary's ability to do; Auch tasks' as 
bedmaking, washing dishes, cooking , and ironing Is illustrated; she 
is seen along with other mentally retarded adults at a iheltered wrk- 
shop, btory and others are shown part IcipatS^ng actively in swtinmifig, ^ 
diving, dancing, bowling? listening to records^ palnttng-'by^number , ^ 
and playing cards* Although Mary is successfully living in world 
outside an institution in the mainstream of flife, thd film raises the 
question of what happens when her parents" die* 
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245. Here I Am (16tim, sound, black & white, 31 mlnutts) - 

Worthington^ Hurst and Associates, 333 North Michigaii Avenue^ Chicago, 
Illinois, 60601, . * . 

* ' 

Training of mental health therapists Is shov^n In a K^d Jtarc program 
In Chicago In yhich botli emotionally disturbed'^i'rid non-invo^lved ^Sil- 
dren p^ticipate Indapendently and -:together Actual therapy . sessions 
,\ , are shot^n as troubled children develop awareness of the therapist. 

Some of the child reti *acc out their anger and take out fruitTatlotis on 
the therapist. Many o^f the^ therapeutic^^ activities are of a play and " 
recreational nature. The Importance of chlld-therapls t relationship 
■■■ is evident-'as the child attends to the therapist and tafiks at hand . 
This is an import^t .s tep in developing conf idence In self as a pre^ , . 
requisite for returning to the yegular cUas^room. When the 

child returns to the regular claps rooinj formal therapy sess^bns are ^ 
over but the theraptst serves as a back-up resource to classroom 
teachers, -Ifhen the ^classroom is revisited tw years later, both chil- 
dren around whorii ' therapy sessions had been built are shorn participating ^ 
.actively on the playground and with their classmates. 

A 

."24 6., Kevin^j^B^JouT^^j^ Chil^d Amputee (16inin, sound, 

sepia, 28 minute?): " " ^'^^ ^' . 

Audio Visual Department, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 43210. 

■ Kevin has multiple amputations-^below elbo^ of the left- Brm and belo^ 
knee of the right lag—and other congenital ma-lf ormitlons. Although 
otily four years of age , he has had both prosthetic arm and leg_ for over 
two years. No rinal development is shown along with early use of 
prosthetic devices. ^ .. Role of occupational therapists in helping him 

' . gain use of the arm device Is discussed. He is shown, at play, riding 

a tricycle, and attending a preschool nursery wi th able-bodied children. 
With unlimited mobility and^ ambulatory ability , Kevin participates in 

; ' activities appropriate fo^ any child his age^-see-sai/ , swing, s^^im^ 'and 

even using % file. Vltljf^^veT 2,000 congenital amputees bo rri each year, ■ 
■ .. the ^inpprtance of early prosthetic fitting and training is c^clal'and 
empteiized as a ineans by i^hich these children can, be In^eg^rated in ^tid 
participate fully in comniunityj family, and school activities. ■. ' ^ 

i^7,^ The Madison .School .Plan. (l6rnrn, sound, color, ISmfnutes). ' 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, Inc.., P. 0, Bojc 1010 ^ Holly^oodf 
California, 90O2S. ^ . / , ^ ■ ' 

j - 

'The jtodl s^qn School F 1 4 a describes an innovative learning center^ concept 
prpylding for the education of exceptional children ^in a setting . 
, ^ ^llWing free flou; of children, between regular classes and specialised 
..facilities . tt/sho\^s the elitriination of traditional disability 
, • " ^^ouping for all but ^administrative, p^^rposes and illustrates an in-" 

structional program 4lnked to a^contiWious assessment of those edu- . ' 
, ■ , s|%^tial variables Vhich operate tp hinder performance of except ionar^*' 
^p.^^^n ln^regu;Lar classrooms. Labels are done ^^ay wltli as chlldxen 
nicry^ pp^Ogfesslvely^^rougli three l^els—pre-acadanii c pre-acadgmlc JI, 
^and acgdfemic I--tfohe tegulag classrooift (acadt^_n) V lA each of the ^ 
= levej^s youngsters giy^en Increasing opportunities^ to function in 
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groups' t^th less indlvidusrized attention aad suppoTt, and to use . 
j:,.: regular "iessons and curriculum Mcertals. fan.gi^a rewards are 

■ = reduced- as youngBters move toward regular l-jb^^ oorri placement. 

" ■ ^ ■.• 

248* No rma 11 nation (I6Bin, soundj color^ ^ ml lutes) . ' ' 

Atlanta Associatton for Retarded C^M Ans , 1687 Tully Circle, N. VT*, 
AtlantEj Georgia* 

Acceptance of dlffeTences iri othar people in the be^lc theme of this 
film. Although presentatioiis are applicable Li -V.^l devslopmaTitally 
.t:- disabled Indlviduais , mencaliy retarded petsoas are uaed as bases for 
" , V dlsc^uss ions . The , concept of noriiiali^atiori is presented along with 
' '' Criteria for imptfenientation * Basic raqulrements for the normalization 
= ' ^process lnclud%j|^TDup homes in coimnunities for adults^-^the tnost 

important lack in the procees'^-aiid adoptive hoines for children* Other 
needs and requlreinents for normaliEatlon include advocates, a balanced 
school day^ comprehensive seri;ices involving physical and recreatiari 
specialists^ vocational training centars^ spiritual guldancej medical ■ 
atcention, guaranteed voting Tight and opportunities for whclesome 
use of leisure. Every individual is entitled to as nornial life as 
each can handle and enjoy In galniTig accepcance and understanding of . 
other people^ 

24 9. Mot Just A Spectator (16nutiT sounds colors 26 minutes) , 

rown and Count^ry Productions, Zl^Cheyne Row, . ChelBea , London, 3W3 5HP/ 
Available in United States froni IntiirnatiQnal .Rehabilitation Film 
Library, 20 West 40th Street, ^Jew York, Ubw York, 1O018. Purchase 
^$350; Rental $20. 

Vrithln their own capabllltiee some disabled people have distinguished 
themselves In national and international sports coinpetltion. However, 
because of lack of leadership, inaccessible facilities, and inadequate 
transportations the tnajorlt/ of diaabled people have been denied chances 
to take part in---or even tr/— physical recreation activities, 'This 
film, produced in cooperation with the^Dlsabled Living FDundatlon 
(London), shows- something of the many-^between 40 and 50— and^ sometii 
unlikely activities that ^ahallenge , give personal satis faction, and 
provide pleasure to a great numher of people with different handi- 
capping conditions. Whether tnomtain cliniblng* playing basketball, 
anglings sailings kyaklng, caving/spelunking^ wheelchair ^ dancing, or 
' ^ taking part In less strenuoiis bird watching ot checkers ^ tratisportat lon^ 
facilities^ adapted devices, and leadership are aval lable , Able-- 
bodied m,nd disabled participate together;^ sensible adaptations of 
usual activities are presetited; and similar leisure Interest of able- 
bodied and disabled are emphasized. Social and physical benefits of 
active participation and vhat can be achieved pervade the basic message 
^ of this f ilin— ^sports and recreation fielp make the life of a disabled 
person urorth livltig. 

250, Out 0 f Left Field (16nini, sound, color, 7 minutes) . 

"American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16 th Street, New York, Maw 
Yo^, lOOlK Purchase $25; Rental $6. 
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This film, narrated by Peggy Cass, is ba^d upoii. Amerieaa FourLdatloii 
for the Blind sponsored ''workshops In Baltimore, Mar/land, and Raleigh, 
North Carolina, which emphasized integrating blind and visually irB- 
paired youth with theifr sighted counterparts in community-based social, 
recrcatioiial^ atid athletic actlvitias, These workshops had actual 
demonstra ttons of typical recreational and athletic activities con- 
ducted on an Integrated basis. Representative of demons t ration ac- 
tivities shown in the film are trampoline^ rhy^thms ^ cards, baseball/ 
baslcatball, chess, eulisIc , swimming, diving, ' boWllng, cether ball , 
pool, wrestling, singing, and dancing, Panel discussions of baind, 
visually impaired, and sighted youth feature discussions of how they 
meet problenis of inCegration in these activities. 

gartnej-s in Play C16miTi, sound, black & white, 20 minutes). 

United States Public Health Service, AudiD-Visual Center, Chamblee, 

Georgia, 3034U 

Lxperiences of personnel at Parsons State Hospital (Kansas) in 
successfully obtaining a ' conununity recreation departnieTit 's cooperation 
and suppoirt f or | in tegra ting , 65 rnentally retarded and 70 nonretarded 
residents in a standard summer camping program are shovri and dis- .' ' 
cussed. Included are sequences ■depleting methods , approaches and \ ^■ 
procedures used in organizini ^r^d adminiaterlni the canip , orientinj 
the staff, and conducting activities. Emphasis is on affective '^^^ : 
activities and approaches and the role of play in growth and devaicp- 
me^ of all children, including the meatail^: retarded, ' ' ' 

Paula (16rTim^ sound, color, 7 minutes), 

March of Dimes National Foundation, Bern 20OO, White Plains, Nei/ York, 
10602. ' ' 

Paula, five-^year old poster girl ot che National Fouridatlon, te^Us 
her own story in collaboration with her mother. Despice severe birth 
def ec ts-=open spine,, club feet^ and water on the brain— she is shown 
taking part in activities at home, in school, and at play -with her 
parents, brother, and classniates in regular school and cotninunlty 
programs . 

The Promise of FUy (ibmm, saund, color, 22 minutes). * 
Bradley- Wright Films, 309 North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 
91775. 

This Is a filrn^report on a Title VI ESEA program of physical education 
for orthoped Ically impaired children at Loraa Vista SchQol, ^alo 'A.lto 
(California) Unif led ^ School District. The program shov/n is designed 
to (1| involve severely disabled children in games and activities enjoyed 
b|y thiir peers, (2) adapt ■equlpnient and activities to help each child 
succeed, (3) integrate orthopedically Invoived children more fiilly into 
regular school programs through games and spores, and (4). -teach specific 
skills to enhance each child ' s physica 1 health and self^iniage, In ^ 
addition to a variety of developmental activities in which an 
orthopedically impaired Second grade youngster pracclces drfferent *^ 
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physical and motor skillSj the film shoi/a the child participating with ^ 
second grade classmates ia relays which emphasize that individual 
diffe^rances do not need to ke-ap .people apart. As one of a teani, every 
youngstar must do his or he^part, 

254* Read In- and j^H^^ln'^ Aijn ' t JEver2^ jlj'.^& (l&T^riii sound, color, 22 minutes). 
Detroit Film Collective, 2680 West Grand Boulevard j Detroit, Michigan, 
48208. ; ^ 

' ■ This docurnenCary film provides an enlightening look into mental re- 
tardation from personal and comniunity view points. A young man presents 
his view of life in a typical custodialj residential facility in v/hich 
there is much rockirig, bizzare ^behavlor , and head banging. When he gets 
out, "..,it felt like a million.*.'* as he became free. Independent, and 
dependable. He is shov/n working at a. hospital, in his own apartnient 
where* he has privacy, and in a second job as a bus boy because of need 
^^^or' more money to meet expenses* Everf^ though he can't read or write, 
he can work arid^niate it on his own in the world. New approaches and 
deecription of o t^je.f' 'programs in Michigan are discussed. Other ex-- 

, amplas emphasize tlie variety of actl\fltias in full services prograins 
for mentally retarded children. Parents discuss their own children 
who CQVe'r a wide' age range- The film is a vehicle fpr creating greater' 
understanding of mental retardation and a todl Jor fostering and supi "/-t^^ 
porting progressive programs and full conimunity services for retardecl'^ - 
persons - ' ^ ^ , ' i V 

255. Th e 5 n t a Ko n i c a P r oj e c t (16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 

AIMS Instructional Media ServiGe&^ Inc , , P.: 0. Box 1010^ Hollywood, 
■ California, 90O2S. 

Hl^Santjl_^^o n_lc^a P ro j ac t engineered classroom demonstrates , a clearly 
designed:' set of educatianal procedures eaaslly applied to Cypical public ^ 
school classes for educationally handicapped and/ or emotionally dis- 
turbed chlldrw 6 tq 15 years of age, It is designed to bring overt 
behavior of children into line with minlmuni standards required for 
learning, The program helps lengthen children's attention span, 
promotes successful accomplishnient of carefully graded tasks, and 
provides an environment with rewards and structure. Th^j hierarchy 
of educational goals described includes the followtng\S^^ence i 
attention, response, order, exploratory, sdcials master^, achievement. 
Each student vorks within this structure at tasks for which he is 
rewarded in terms of. attaining goals and fulfilling objectives in 
which he needs special attention. Although many of these Children may 
regress and take a s tep ^backward , this program and special ?approach is 
designed to help him' then take two forward. ' ^ 

256, Scouting Unllndted (slide-audio cassette, color, 15 minutes). 

Boy Scouts of America, North Brunswick, New Jersey^ 08902V Purchase 
$9.^0; . 

This slld^/cassette presehtatlon on Scouting for mentally retarded 
boys was dWeloped cooperatively by the Boy Scouts of America and 
National AHsociat ion for Re'tarded Citizens * ks mentally retarded 
boys are seen actively involved in all' three Scouting programs---Cubs ^ 
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i Boy Scoucs, and Explorers—niany mlsconcejtions tbout both retardation 
and scouting are dispelled* rhe boys as well as^their parents and 
%fv- leaders discuss values of Scoufing, Emphasis th^^oughout ^his 

presantation is upon siintlarit;4es-'-^not differerices^-aniong all boys ' 
and contributions of Scouting in promoting physical, mental, social, 
and emotional ^developnieTit of retarded boys, Focus is oh fun in both 
special and iptegrated troops, camps, and related activit±es\ Various 
problems and pys both Scout Service Agencies and Associations for 
Retarded Citizens can^asslst in solving them are discussed. An 
important message of the preaentation Is need to Involve niDre retarded, 
boys in Scouting. ' J ; ' , 

257. Those Other Kids_ (Idrnin, sound, colors 25 minutes). ' 

Audiovisual Library Service, Continuing Education and Extension, 
University of Mlnnesoca, 330O University Avenue, S. E. , Minneapolis, ' 
Minnesota, 55414 . .. ' ' ^ 

Basic to this presantation is the philosophy chat children are chll^ 
dren regardless of handicapping conditions. Children with special 
problenis can learn and they have the legal right to reetelve every 
opportunity that is offered to their non^hand icapped peers. tjiis film 
provides basic information about the "development of special education. 
It presents legal develqpnieints that have guaranceed the right to edu- 
cation for every child regaxdless of the type or severity of his or 
..^ her condition. Bases for due process ^are discuesed in terms of prior 

notification, impartial hearings, representa tion by counsel , examination 
of evidence before trial; review of evidenqe and presentation of 
witnesses, right to cross eKamine, independent evaluation oi, the child ^ 
, and accurate records of hearings. The full continuuin of special edu- 
cation services is discussed including regular classroom placement 
with or without consultation and/or itinerant teachers; regular class^ 
room placement plus resource room and/or specialist assistance; regular 
and part-time special class placement; full-titne special class placeraerlt ; 
special day school; residential school placenient ; and hospital placement! 

258. io Live On (16mm, sound, color, 26 minutes). 

Joseph Bulova School of Watchniaking, 40=24 62nd Street, Woodside, New 
York, 11377, ^ " 

To the. theme of "Oh a.ucky Me" students at The Joseph Bulova School of 
Watchmaking tell the story of the school and what it means to them and 
their lives. ^ -thp total program at the school is shown Including infor- 
mat ion about toJilabl^ course^^ in watchmaking and v/atch repair, ^ Sup-^ 
portive services such as personal and vocational counseling, physifcal 
therapy, and preparation for community life are discussed. An under-^ 
lying philosophy of the school -^nd .goal for students is to attain per- 
^sonal independence and a life of normal activities in the community. 
Recreation and wheelchair sports are extremely iniportant In this process. 
Among activities In which students have opportunities for active par- 
tlgipation and shown in the film are basketball, weight-lifting, swlmmitig, 
.^■'archery, boating, and less vigorous activities such as checkers and chess! 
The importance and signlf-lcance of opportunities to take part in national 
and International wheelchair games are expressed by those who have 
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partlr'ctpated . basic j^h'ilasophy of the school, its staff, and ' " 

studetits is summed up in the niDtto, "If I'm going to be. spmething, 
l*m going to be ^hg^'best ,'' i , 

259* l^^ety^ J, Purpose (16mmv''sound , color, 15 minutes). 

Bureati of Education for the Handicapped Community^ College, Project in 
ThGrapeMtic Recreation, Departmerit of Leisure Stud(ies ^ B-53 IMPE Building, . 
UniveTslty of Illinois, Urbana- Champaign, Illinois,^ 61820, Purchase $65, 

Ratiomle for' and, purposes of therapeutic recraation #re presented ' ^ 

through discus&lons with atd conments of leaders in the field, ^Roles 
of therapeutic recreation specialists in a variety of settings , with , - 

individuals having various handicapping conditions, and' in diffeTent 
activities are shd^n. Points are accentuated and gunctuated with a 
. f,backgrotjnd of participants o^f all ages taking part in a Wide array of 
, Indoor Mnd outdoor^ active and passive recreational activities in 
sepamted as wetl as intiegrated programs. Evolving roles .in leisure 
T^-^ counseling are discussed along with job potentiar for Individuals with 

. , Various aiUQunts to training and experience, The filni provide's an" . ^ 

^ introduction &o the who,^what^ why, wher^e, when, and how of therapeutic 
recreatloxi. | - ' 

2&0. Where _Dq the_Children Play?; (I6min, sound, color, 15 minutes). 

Natiorial i\ssociation for Retarded Citizens^ 2709 Avenue E East J 
Arlington 5 TeKas j 76D11 ■ %r , ' 

Today many Sieverely or profoundly mentally retarded ^children do not 
have re b^' InstitutionaliEed— they can live at honie ij there are 
appropciatg ^B^rvices in the ; coiiiinuni ty to mefet individual and family , ' 
needs. Thl s documentary filrn stresses need for community day training 
programs for such children-' In the film hopes of a young couple are 
shattered i^rhen their first child is diagnosed as profoundly retarded, 
rha option of community-based s^rvicai is contrasted with the traditiotial 
alternative^ of institutionalization. . 

' i , ^ 

26U Wor ld of Deaf:^ B Und _Chi^^^ Deaf-Blind Circus (16mm, sound, color, 

8 minutes), 

Campbell Filtns, Academy Avenue, Saxtons River, Vermont, 05154/ j 

Interact ion 'of deaf^klind children at Perkins School for the Blind 
(Water torn, Massachusetts) with people in the community is emphasized 
and reewphaslzed throughtitfet this film. The vehicle fur such communicat ion 
is a circus brought duf isolation at the school' and into the real 
world. In this way deaf -'blind children become integral ^jarts o^ both 
sound and conniiunlty situations that are highlighted by interactions 
betweeri circus, performers and their audience, The" fact that emotion " f 
"can c^niy be escprassed when it Is shared is vividly shown. Iiivolvdment 
of this' type Is crucial to deaf=blind children because of the continuous 
nature of their learning. Key to opening doors for them is communication * 
vital dngredient lo promote and maintain give and take with the cpnimunity ^ 
and social contact with the world. 
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THf BEST 6f challenge 



A compilation;' of the besr art ides ^ffom Ch0£^m 
newsiettef for persons vv^rkmg jn tha are^Qf phflicg^^duclilori ' 
and recreation for the rri^tally retarde/^ and hOftdic^rjed Jh^ 
book contains iriformatiori on activitieg^. approaches =anfl 
diirgs opprQpriate for severely and profoi^dly reta^ed as as ^ 
triiinable and eduqable of all ages^ ih =any situation and regafCTfess 
of iriterests, obilitiqg, and ejcperiehce jof leaders Designed as a ba 
SIC or supple fHohtarY (est '©f collegt? .€0»ifses. and as a reference 
for workshops, clinici. se'niiriafS, irtsiitutes, classes., and similar 
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SPECIAL FriNf SS TBST MANUAL 



* fcxplains ihe development of the lest, wh^jh w^s adapted from 
the^AAHPER Yqijih Funess test, arid ^de stnbes each of the seven 
test Hems and leils how each is administered National norrns for 
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RECRiATlON AND PHYSiCAL ACTIVITY FOR THE 
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retardaiiuri what play cun fTiedM for ihu rytafded. obiectives and 
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iPROGRAMING FOR THi ^VIENTALL^RETARDED 
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) 
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tardiKi a t.;ui riiiiiiOiiy fet reaiitjfi ifdm d; H>rt)£ii; r^ iu p'Oi-jftifinrKj 
play fiH:ilitie>i ,ntfj ?j<juifMiuM!f \\\^ tu\v nf rnotof ticn^itieb iri yjm 
qfafTis for tire reiiudetl' drid recrentiun [srOcjf.jniiny ffir the dduit 
retiiftla^ 1968 ^ ^44 pp (245 07942) S3 00 
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fVtOTOR ACTIVITY AND PERCf PTUAL DEVELOPMENT 
SOfVli IMPLlCATjONS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 

Thi? leUitiuiishtpi, UiHyvi^en rtiytor duTivity jru! pufLeptUfil dnvnlop 
iTient iruMudiru; nn annottited tjitjI^Cicjrafjfiy on sijUH Ituj ftuidintj^i ■ 
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PRACTICAL GUIDE FDR TIACHING , ^ 
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